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Complete Stocks are Available for Prompt Shipment. 


Send us Your Orders N O 
* Write for New Label Catalog. 
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COVER PICTURE — John Dulaney, a retired contractor of Medina, 
Ohio, lights his bee smoker as he begins to check his hive which is 
located on the grounds of his home. John and his wife, Mabel, take 
great pride in their lovely home and their prize winning flower gar- 
dens that surround it. John calls himself a ‘‘suburbanite beekeeper’’ 
and avers that his garden would not be so picturesque without the 
help of his bees in pollinating the flowers. 
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STOLLER$S 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 


From coast to coast, reports 
come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LATTY. OHIO 
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WHY PAY MORE? 


CHRYSLER'S 


ALL STEEL 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


The only worth while excluder 
on the market. 


PP etree: $1.28 each 


CHRYSLER’S 


CRIMP WIRED 
FOUNDATION 


7 sheets per pound. 
Made from pure beeswax. 


10 Crimped, Spring Steel Wires, 

tempered & accurately imbedded. 

Price, 25 Ibs. up . . . . $1.10 per Ib. 
Write for our 1961 Catalog. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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No Matter What Your Interest 
Whether you are a Commercial Bee- 
keeper; a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Be- 
ginner Beekeeper,—you'll find what you 
want in ABJ. PLUS Science and Indus- 
try; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and 
Markets—AND your questions answered 
FREE. Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. !. Root Co. of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Roct QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped prompt- 
ly. Reasonable prices. Send sample of 
honey, advising how much you have. 
Shipping tags for honey, wax, combs 
and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


GPO Box 818 
Syracuse 1, New Yo:k 























in MICHIGAN 
It’s 

Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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Gleanings Mail Box 


Dear Editor: 


There has been considerable success 
lately with the holding and shipping of 
virgin queens. They are doing things 
with these virgins that old time bee- 
keepers just won’t believe. This has 
come up time after time at our associ- 
ation meetings. 

Usually these things go on for three 
to five years before your paper takes 
hold and gives out with these new tech- 
niques. So why don’t you grab the bull 
by the horns and give us some articles? 
Either way you're going to be criticised. 
There are always a few “againsters”, 
on every new procedure. This thing 
could revolutionize the queen bee in- 
dustry, or it could die a natural death, 
for lack of progressive beekeepers to 
work out the details of this new routine. 

Ed. Hall, N. 6810 Regal, Spokane, 
Washington has installed these virgins 
with great success. Herman Larson, 
Route 1, Junction City, Oregon, has 
raised and held virgins for 30 days, and 
they made wonderful queens. Canadi- 
ans have raised and shipped virgins, and 
could give us lots of information if they 
would. 

Queens could be raised and shipped 
as virgins, for half of their present cost, 
if this information could be gathered 
and gleaned through your magazine. 

No aueen breeder has controlled mat- 
ing anyway, so why not have the queens 
mated in the buyer’s apiary, instead of 
the queen breeder’s nucs? It could save 
all the bees and the labor of making 
up these nucs, catching and caging 
queens. 

Virgins could be raised so as to 
emerge right into the shipping cages. 
With the high cost of labor, this is 
bound to take hold and change a lot 
of progressive beekeepers’ minds. 

So let’s bring that bee magazine up 
to date and give us this information 
now, while it’s hot, not after we have 
worked out all the details ourselves. 

With our best wishes.—A.G., Idaho. 


JULY, 1961 


JACK HAPP 





Dear Editor: 


I read of the increase in honey sup- 
port prices with considerable dismay. 
There is no doubt but that the new 
support prices will draw millions of 
pounds of honey into the hands of the 
Government. I think most of us will 
agree that the left wingers in Washing- 
ton are trying their best to seize control 
of all agriculture. 

If you let the Government get enough 
honey they can hold it over the market 
as a threat to force beekeepers into 
their regulated economy. They can 
come out and tell you how many bees 
to keep, how much honey to sell and 
for how much. You might note the 
present position of the feed grain pro- 
ducer. 

I wote a letter of protest to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He replied that 
this increase was granted at the request 
of the American Beekeeping Federation. 
I wonder why the Federation took this 
stand. 

It seems to me that we have one 
basic issue in this country. Are we go- 
ing to let the Government control every- 
thing and take care of us from the 
cradle to the grave? This is Socialism. 
Or are we going to continue to run 
our own businesses as we have in the 
past? This is private enterprise. Per- 
sonally, I like to run my own business. 

I heard one feed grain producer say 
that for all this support price money 
he is getting he can afford to surrender 
his freedom. Well, if all our people 
are like that our country doesn’t have 
much future as the land of the free. 

—P. E. B., Nebr. 
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Ask for, insist on the MASTER Electric 
Uncapping Knife. Heavy Duty Thermostat. 
Quick adjustment. Ask your Dealer or 
order direct. Price $13.85 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 1 
DO YOU KNOW? 
We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over BRI 
ordinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our The ¢ 
1961 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. Subscr 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan num, 1 
post fi 
S SECSSSSSSSESESESRSSERETECSR OSSD EROS ESN E SOR EIRE SEE OROS SRR SN SE ESORSSESENESCN ESI ONNS, post f} 
3 K 
The Model 10 (at left) Hobby Observation i toline 
Hive is mailed complete with “DANIELS’ Pet = throug 
Bees” in one package. Send only $4.89 pilus 
+ $1.39 air mail postage. We have developed a Gk 
complete line of hobby hives, three exclusive 
models, and a special strain of bees for them = 
which we call “DANIELS’ Pet Bee Strain’ 
(these can be bought separately for any ob- = ; 
servation hive). Write for illustrated price i 
we Sis today. 
Nat 
? For Hobby Observation Hives That Really Work — It’s Daniels! = 
: For Daniels’ regular yellow Italians: See Page 264 May Gleanings or write : Cai 
: R.C. DANIELS & CO. Picayune, Miss., U.S.A. Port 
[| SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! The 
LOWEST PRICES ON CYPRESS’ BEE _ HIVES The Q 
LET US QUOTE ON YOUR NEEDS Settee 
— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — of New 
3 L ing—Bi 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N.C. |}| | is 
—— TH 
Box - 
F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 
CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY ' 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS The 
— Write for Catalog — The seni 
U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. Southern 
——— —— plete cov 
one of th 
ay 
Taylors cs BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB Maitland, 
; al The Push-Button Bee Smoker + ge wl 
HiwveE- $1.29 Pius freight at § No sparks per annu 
° your dealers @ No fire hazard ish Isles | 
BOME e@ A puff’s enough _,* 
*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, IIl. advance) 
JI on reques 
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Complete Stock of “ROOT” Bee Supplies 
































































































































stat. z 
a at Boston... 
3.85 Bee Supply C 
: EQUIPMENT FOR THE BEEKEEPER 
lif. = : 1037 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
eeseneeees™ : Phone ALgonquin 4-2020 : 
% 
er BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
ur The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
et Journal in the World 
n. Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
in num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 
secccccnesntts, post free. 
z Keep up-to-date in Beekeeping by 
ation = taking out a _ subscription now 
’ Pet = through our agents: 
plus = Gleanings in Bee Culture Wi ; 
se i Medina, Ohio illiams Bros. Mfg. C0. 
them : 5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
ian? = PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
y ob- = 4 . 
price = ‘ 
CANADA'S 
National Monthly Magazine Keep 
lel for Beekeepers ° 
iels! " Gleanings 
write = Canadian Bee Journal 
A Port Hope, Ontario, Canada Coming 
e e 
TE MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
/E! The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the OR—GIVE TO 
National Beekeepers’ Association A FRIEND 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
C. ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 
ee STE = to o— — = 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE: 
——e Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand Dept. E-2 Medina, Ohio 
Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 
IN. ings for the period checked below: 
Oo ye. $2.50 oO 2 yrs. $4.50 
The Australasian Beekeeper O 3 yrs. $6.00 
The senior beekeeping journal of the : 
Southern hemisphere provides a com- SOs per year extra fer foreign 
___* plete cover of all beekeeping topics in 
—— one of the world’s largest honey produc- PD 6 evs cccesncensenseun 
Tn ing countries. ete ye a St R 
Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box , P. O., DE at HktaOS GEER ESSA 
OMB Maitland, 3N, N.S.W.. Australia. oe 
scription by Ban raft or Internationa . 
M.O. Australia and New Zealand 16/- City ia eget State ....... 
per annum (in advance) post paid. Brit- , * 
4 ish Isles and British Dominions 20/-per [] Remittance enclosed. [7 Bill me. 
oo h annum (in advance) post paid. Other 
g overseas countries 23/-per annum (in EEE J) 
», Tl. advance) post paid. Sample copy free 
on request. When Answering Advertisements, Please 
oe Mention GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
CULTURE | jyty, 1961 
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THE CASE AGAINST POISON SPRAY 
Get the facts about poison sprays 


and their effects. Find out what you 
can do to stop bee-destroying mass 
sprayings. Read reports on “THE 
CASE AGAINST POISON SPRAY.” 
This informative, illustrated guide 
will be sent to you free as a new 
reader of Organic Gardening and 
Farming Magazine. Special Introduc- 
tory Offer, 10 months for $2.09. 
We will bill you if you prefer. 

SEND TODAY! DEPT. GBC 


Organic Gardening & Farming 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 














HARPER‘S 
FAMOUS HIGH QUALITY 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


By Air Mail after June 10th 


85¢ each 
10 for $8.00 100 for $75.00 
We will be happy to supply your needs. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 








New Brockton, Ala. 
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Time to check 
your 
beekeeping equipment ! 


USE 
Lotz 


SECTIONS 


Made from 
Select Basswood 
grown in the heart of the 
Basswood country 
Write for 
our new price list 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Retailers 
of Bee Supplies 


SEE “MISS BEE” 


Under clear plastic dome 
with a real skep cover. 


Fascinating, Educational,| 
and Entertaining 


FREE BEE LITERATURE © 
CF gl i] 
BEE HOBBYIST yn ae PERFORM 


Edmond, Oklahoma y og @ o 2 2 


VIGOROUS BEAUTIES 
Bred to get the honey. 
Italian queens .... $1.00 


W. E. PLANT 
Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Remove your honey the easy way. Use 
THE FASKE BEE ROBBER —a combina- 
tion queen excluder and bee escape. 
Eliminates disturbance and need for acid 
or gas. Just turn handles and within 24 
hours remove your honey. Money back 
guaranteed. Price $2.75, plus postage. 
Shipping Weight 5 Ibs. 

A. W. FASKE, Borden, 


CHI 


Indiana 


CTU 












Beeswax Rendering Service 
Exchange Your Beeswax 


for Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Rd. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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CALIF. CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 to 24, $1.50 25 to 99, $1.25 
100 up, $1.00 
DON J. STRACHAN 


2522 TIERRA BUENA RD. 
YUBA CITY, CALIF. 


QUGCCRCCRORCRRCCREERGRRRREECEREee, 
TITIIII iii} 
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| QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
1-Air Mailed Prepaid, 65¢ 
2-or more Air Mail Prepaid, 50¢ 


Gulf Coast Bee Co. 


SCHRIEVER. LA. 














Boyd, Wisconsin 
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25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 


comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 
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Mouthly HONEY Report 





ye 


| A adnate FROM different parts of 
our industry show concern about 
our developing national honey promo- 
tional program. When the financial 
picture brightens the promotional en- 
thusiasm darkens. To maintain interest 
in needed honey promotion a long term 
program has been set up by the Federa- 
tion Marketing Committee under the 
direction of C. D. Floyd, Chairman. 

The Committee understands that any 
successful program must have grass- 
roots support to be successful. Keep- 
ing this in mind the committee’s pro- 
motional plans for honey are guided 
by these ideas. 

1. Development of strong local as- 
sociations for local promotion of 
honey. 

Development of leaders in vari- 
ous areas to guide a program. 

3. Keep promotion of honey fore- 

most. 

4. Work with youngsters to develop 
new users of honey and new bee- 
keepers to produce it. 

National Reports 


The reports coming in are quite var- 
ied so that they will be directly passed 
on here. Florida reports. The gallberry 
nectar flow is just about over in the 
north central part of Florida. Yields 
have been good and the quality of the 
honey is excellent. Palmetto is just 
Starting to bloom. Recent rains ended 
what might have been a serious drought. 
Most colonies are in excellent condi- 
tion. 


nN 
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WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 


San Antonio, Texas 


New York. Most of the time it is 
cool in central New York State. Weak 
colonies just can’t hold out long under 
such conditions. Strong colonies are 
gaining steadily and unattended colo- 
nies are swarming. 

Michigan. Bees in good shape. Plen- 
ty of moisture. Honey plants in good 
shape but not too plentiful. Detroit 
honey market being plagued by a na- 
tional brand offering a four pound jar 
of honey at 79 cents. 

South Dakota. Weather has been 
cool and dry for most of South Dakota 
for the past month. Bees overwintered 
well and have adequate stores. If pro- 
longed cool weather continues, feeding 
of overwintered colonies may be neces- 
sary. Moisture reserves are low and 
honey plants are late. 

Texas. Scattered heavy showers help- 
ed to bring on a good vetch flow in 
the northeastern part of the state but 
high winds soon dried out the moisture 
and hampered the bees working the 
blossoms. There is great need for more 
rain especially in the central area. Pro- 
ducers have very little honey left on 
hand. 

Arkansas. Adequate moisture condi- 
tions are reported in the northeastern 
part of the state but honey plants were 
a little below average due to continued 
cool weather. Retailed honey sales 
proved fair to good in the Paragould 
area. 

Nebraska. Cool, windy weather cur- 
tailed bee activity in the eastern part of 
the state during late spring months. 
The unfavorable weather hindered bees 
in their attempt to fully work dande- 
lion and wild plum. There is adequate 
soil moisture, but clover needs warmer 
weather. No honey remained in the 
producers’ hands. 
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RELLEY’S 
Capping Melter 


It is so quick, easy, and final. Uncap 
into the melter. The cappings melt 
and run out with the honey into the 
wax separator where they are sepa- 
rated. The next morning you have a 
hard cake of wax ready for market. 
Use electric hot plate or any form of 
heat. Water jacketed bottom. Avail- 
able with stainless or galvanized sides 
and copper bottoms. Prices start at 
$17.00. Big 64-page catalog describes 
this and many other items not listed 
in other catalogs. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Kentucky U.S.A. 














(- ‘ 
ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 
At the price of queens now you can’t afford to keep 

an old, worn out queen in your hives. 
Prompt delivery on 1 or 1,000. 
Try STOVER queens and be convinced they are as 
good as the best. 
PRICES 
In lots of 
| REP er rrr ra © 75¢ 
Se ee ee 70¢ 
Tested Queens $1.50 each 
Queens Postpaid-Airmailed-Clipped-No Extra Cost 
10¢ each extra for Marking 
The Stover Apiaries, Inc. Mayhew, Miss. 
J 
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Installing package bees in a commercial apiary. 
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of Honey 


They begin each year with package 


D. R. ROBERTSON 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


) rien ARE approximately a thou- 
sand beekeepers in Manitoba operat- 
ing about 41,700 colonies. Ten percent 
of these beekeepers operate 80 percent 
of the colonies. The 10 year average 
honey production for the Province is 
five million pounds with an average 
yield of 120 pounds per colony. In 
1960 the Manitoba production was 


JULY, 1961 


bees and average 120 pounds 
of honey per colony. 


estimated at 6.4 million pounds with 
an average production per hive of 153 
pounds. 

The Province of Manitoba, situated 
immediately north of the States of 
Minnesota and North Dakota, covers 
an area of 251,000 square miles, ex- 
tends 761 miles north and south and 
is 278 miles in width at its southern 
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end. It is bounded easterly by the 
Province of Ontario, westerly by the 
Province of Saskatchewan and in the 
north borders in part on Hudson Bay. 
Although Manitoba’s total area is nearly 
equal to that of Texas, its Agricultural 
area is restricted to the southern part, 
an area equal in size to that of the State 
of Georgia. Manitoba beekeeping is 
restricted almost in its entirety to the 
Agricultural area. Sixty percent of 
Manitoba is within the Pre-Cambrian 
shield which is very rugged country 
with large outcrops of rock, extensive 
swamps and numerous lakes. A sports- 
man’s paradise is Manitoba and for 
beekeepers a good honey producing 
Province. 


95% of Colonies from Packages 


About 95 percent of the colonies kept 
in Manitoba are established each year 
with package bees. Although wintering 
is feasible it has not become common 
practice. Package colonies do well and 
until such time as the economic picture 
changes materially in favor of winter- 
ing, the use of package bees will no 
doubt be common practice here. 

Most packages are imported into the 
Province in late April and early May. 
This gives sufficient time for colonies 
to build up for the main honey flow 


which normally commences the first 
week of July. The main honey flow 
lasts about three weeks and only occa- 
sionally is very extensive for much of 
August. Favorable weather has given 
good honey flows in August from al- 
falfa and also from buckwheat in years 
when it’s grown. The major honey pro- 
ducing plants are sweet clover, alfalfa 
and red clover. Sweet clover is grown 
extensively for soil fertility and as a 
seed crop, but its acreage has fluctuated 
greatly in recent years because of the 
sweet clover weevil. Alfalfa which is 
being grown more extensively each year 
is used chiefly as a pasture and forage 
crop. Red clover is grown in some dis- 
tricts as a seed crop. In recent years 
rape has been grown extensively and is 
proving to be a major honey producing 
plant. Buckwheat has been grown ex- 
tensively at times and: was a major 
source of honey for a few years in the 
mid fifties. Sunflower is of limited 
acreage and can be a good yielder of 
honey. Wild plants such as fireweed 
and sowthistle serve as sources of hon- 
ey for some beekeepers. 

One of the unique features of bee- 
keeping in Manitoba, and this is true 
in each western Canadian Province, is 
the short beekeeping season. The whole 


Honeybee colonies set out adjoining a field of red clover for pollination purposes. 
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A good hive kept on scales. This one had a 
net yield of 450 pounds. 


season can be put into the four months 
of May, June, July and August, and 
some commercial beekeepers do it, as 
common practice. The package bees 


are installed the first week of May, 
extracting starts the last week of July 
and the colonies are gassed the last 
week of August. 

Another unique aspect of beekeeping 
in Manitoba is the system of honey 
marketing. At least 80 percent of the 
honey to be marketed through trade 
channels is handled by the beekeeper 
owned Honey Co-operative packing 
plant. This organization sells approxi- 
mately one million pounds in Manitoba 
and exports the remainder, chiefly to 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
The Manitoba population is less than 
one million and, therefore, all the hon- 
ey produced in the Province cannot be 
consumed here. Three fourths of the 
Manitoba population live in the Great- 
er Winnipeg area which makes for one 
big central market in the Province. 
The sale of beekeeper packed honey is 
limited and the beekeepers have found 
it more advantageous, therefore, to sell 
their honey through one central agency. 

Beekeeping in Manitoba is confined 
to honey production. Although honey- 
bees are recognized as doing a bene- 
ficial job in the production of seed 
crops, beekeepers as yet receive no re- 
muneration for the services of their 
bees in pollination. There is sufficient 


A field of sweet clover. A common sight on the prairies. 
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Educational display of Honey Colors as set out in Provincial Honey Grading Regulations. 


At least 90% of production is white honey. 


competition in logating apiames for 
honey production that a seed producer 
has only to provide an apiary site to 
receive bees for pollination purposes. 
The beekeeping problems here are 
those common to any other place as 
well as the ones associated with the 
handling of package bees, such as queen 
supersedure. Swarming is not an an- 


nual problem but can be bad in some 
years. Weather is probably the biggest 
influencing factor in beekeeping here. 
With such a short season, inclement 
weather can materially affect a season’s 
operations. Fortunately, the long sum- 
mer days have the advantage that even 
under adverse weather periods two or 
(Continued on page 447) 


Most Manitoba beekeepers market through their own 


honey processing plant. 
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Brand name of Clover Crest. 
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What About Phenol ? 


If you use an acid board to drive bees 


CHARLES MRAZ 
Middlebury, Vt. 


T IS NOW some 30 years since my 

first article appeared in Gleanings on 
the use of phenol to drive bees out of 
supers. Since that time, its use has 
spread over much of the commercial 
beekeeping areas of the world because 
of the saving of time and labor in har- 
vesting the honey crop. Many other 
methods have been tried and used, such 
as escapes, smoke boxes, sound frequen- 
cies, etc. While many methods can be 
used, so far, none has been as efficient 
as the phenol covers. 

It has been suggested that other ma- 
terials than phenol be used to drive 
bees out of supers. Thirty years ago 
when I first experimented with the phe- 
nol covers, I tried many different kinds 
of materials such as formic acid, acetic 
acid, cresol, smoke, ammonia, etc. Add- 
ed to this list, I have also tried CO2 
and the commercial insect repellent 
“6-12”. Pine oil is suggested as a repel- 
lent, and while I have never used it, 
my opinion is that it might be similar 
to cresol which also works, but it im- 
parts a taste to the honey. Pine oil may 
have the same fault. Ammonia, which 
has a violent effect on our sense of 
smell. strangely enough seems to have 
no effect on the bees and it does not 
repel them. “6-12” has a powerful re- 
pelling action against many insects, but 
on bees, it has no effect at all. CO2 in 
a confined container, will put bees to 
sleep very quickly, but used on a super, 
it also does not repel the bees. The 
search for a better repellent, no doubt, 
will continue and should continue. 

The cyclic hydrocarbon phenol is a 
chemical radical found in many natural 
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out of supers then you will 
be interested in this. 


products. Phenol itself is strongly cor- 
rosive on tissue and bacteria and has 
been used for many years to prevent 
bacterial growth in many medical prep- 
arations such as used for injections. 
For example, normal saline sojution 
used for injection usually contains 
0.5% phenol as a preventative to bac- 
terial contamination. Within the last 
year or two, according to newspaper 
reports, the FDA conducted experi- 
ments on toxicity of lipstick dyes. In 
this test, one group of animals was fed 
1.0% lipstick dye in their foods and 
another 1.0% phenol. Those with the 
lipstick dye, died in about six weeks. 
Those with phenol in their food lived 
two years without any change in growth 
or other abnormalities. 2.0% phenol in 
the food showed some growth retarda- 
tion. 

Yet, in spite of the apparent fact 
that a trace of phenol is harmless, we 
should endeavor to keep the amount 
at zero, until such time when a better 
system will be found to take off supers 
of honey, and I have been concerned 
with this problem for some time. 

The usual procedure to apply phenol 
to the covers, is to dilute phenol with 
water and sprinkle a small amount of 
the solution on the cloth. The water 
soon evaporates and the phenol then 
starts to form long, needle like crystals 
on the cloth. It is possible that at this 
stage some of the crystals break or fall 
off the cloth and fall on the supers. 
This infinite amount is all that is needed 
to show a five parts per million con- 
tamination. 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Che Holy Bible: 


.... 4 real honey testimonial 


W. W. MAXWELL, B.S., M.D., D.A.B.,(@) F.A.C.S.,() F.LC.S.(©) 
Deacon, Trinity Baptist Church, San Antonio, Texas 


eeyN THE beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth” Genesis 1:1 
(Revised Standard Version), and “all 
things were made and came into exist- 
ence through Him, and without Him 
was not even one thing made that has 
come into being” John 1:3 (Amplified 
Version). Surely this creation included 
the honeybee; for there are 68 refer- 
ences in the Bible to bees, honey and 
honeycomb. It is interesting that the 
Bible contains 66 Books, two less than 
these references. 
Ever since my childhood years, spent 
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on the farm where we had many hives 
of bees, I have been deeply interested 
in bees, honey and honeycomb. My 
mother, a Baptist minister’s sister, used 
to read the Bible to her three sons; and 
I can clearly recall the story of Samp- 
son’s killing of the young lion, and later 
his finding of bees and honey in its 
carcass. Equally impressive were the 
FOOTNOTES: (a) Diplomate American Board of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
(b) Fellow American College of 
Surgeons. 
(c) Fellow’ international 
Surgeons. 
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many references in the Bible to “a land 
flowing with milk and honey” Exodus 
3:8(RSV). Recently, I made it my busi- 
ness to look up (in the Bible Concord- 
ance)! all the references pertaining to 
bees, honey and honeycomb. Being a 
reader of the Bible and a hobby bee- 
keeper, as well as a busy obstetrician, I 
resolved to put in writing an article 
that would include all references in the 
Bible to bees, honey and honeycomb. I 
am sure that there are hundreds of bee- 
keepers in the world who feel that God 
really created the honeybee for the spe- 
cific purpose that man, whom “God 
created in His own image” Genesis 1:27 
(RSV) might be supplied with honey, 
the one universal natural food for all 
ages. 

The phrase “A land flowing with 
milk and honey” occurs 20 times in 
seven books of the Old Testament, be- 
ginning with Exodus 3:8 (RSV). It cer- 
tainly was used enough to emphasize 
the fact that man can live satisfactorily 
on a diet of milk and honey, with very 
little of other foods. As a matter of 
record, Doctor Mykola H. Haydak, 
now Professor of Entomology, Univer- 
sity of Minneota, lived three months 
on a diet of milk and honey in 1934. 2 
He says that he neither gained nor lost 
weight and was able to do all his daily 
duties successfully. He did have to add 
orange juice during the dieting because 
of the low vitamin C content of milk 
and honey. 

We read in Judges 14:8,9 (RSV) that 
Sampson went back to look at the car- 
cass of the lion, which he had previous- 
ly killed, and found a swarm of bees 
in its carcass. Since they had produced 
honey in it, he scraped the honey out 
into his hands and ate it as he went 
along, giving some of it to his father 
and mother. They ate it, but he did 
not tell them he had taken the honey 
from the carcass of the lion. 3 


It was recognized that milk and hon- 
ey were essential for babies’ formulae, 
even in Biblical days. Isaiah prophesied: 
“Therefore the Lord himself will give 
you a sign. Behold, a young woman 
shall conceive and bear a son and shall 
call his name Immanuel. He shall eat 
curds and honey when he knows how 
to refuse the bad and choose the good” 
Isaiah 7:14,15 (RSV). Many pediatri- 
cians today prescribe honey for their 
babies instead of sugar. Honey is read- 
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ily absorbed by the stomach because 
it has been predigested by the bees. 
Also, all milk must be changed into 
curds as soon as it reaches the stomach 
as a necessary part of digestion, wheth- 
er in babies or adults. 


In Proverbs, the wise thoughts in- 
spired by the Lord, as expressed by 
David give us much information about 
honey, such as: “My son, eat honey, for 
it is good, and the drippings of the 
honeycomb are sweet to your taste” 
Proverbs 24:13(RSV); and again as a 
warning to us all, “If you have found 
honey, eat only enough for you, lest 
you be sated with it and vomit it” Prov- 
erbs 25:16(RSV). It is written wisely; 
“It is not good to eat much honey, so 
be sparing of complimentary words” 
Proverbs 25:27(RSV). However, ancient 
people believed that honey and sweet 
words were good for the health and soul 
of man. As the writer states in Proverbs 
16:24(RSV), “Pleasant words are like 
honeycomb sweetness to the soul and 
health to the body.” Many may fear the 
judgments of God, but twice in the 
Psalms we are told that the judgments 
of God are sweeter than honey, Psa'ms 
19:10 (King James Version) and Psalms 
119:103(KJV). 4 

The Bible shows in many ways how 
important articles of food honey and 
honeycomb were for the people of that 
day; often used, no doubt, as the greater 
portion of their daily diet. This was so 
in the case of John the Baptist, for the 
Bible says that “his food was locusts 
and wild honey” Matthew 3:4(RSV). 
Honey in the honeycomb has been the 
natural product of the honeybees since 
the beginning of the Creation. It is 
Nature’s one universal predigested food 
which can be readily absorbed by the 
most delicate stomach of all people of 
all ages, from infancy to senility, pro- 
ducing growth, energy and normal good 
health. Therefore, it seems proper, ac- 
cording to Isaiah’s prophecy, that Jesus 
(Immanuel) should be_ given’ milk 
(curds) and honey as a baby that He 
might grow into manhood normally. 
Also, it is very interesting to note that 
the First Meal that Jesus had after His 
Resurrection is thus described by Luke; 
“And while they yet believed not for 
joy, and wondered, He said unto them 
‘Have ye here any meat?’ And they 
gave Him a piece of broiled fish and of 
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an honeycomb. He took it and did eat 
before them” Luke 24:41(KJV). 

In conclusion, I hope that these cor- 
relations between the Scriptures and 
Nature’s most useful food, honey, will 
give every beekeeper throughout the 
world a deep spiritual satisfaction, 
knowing that he is carrying out the 
Will of the Creator as he uses his God- 
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Exodus 3:8,17 
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ig 16:31 
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given talents in producing more honey 
for more people. 

What food used today by millions of 
people is mentioned in the Bible as 
many times as are honey and milk? It 
is the wish and purpose of this compila- 
tion that all beekeepers, and others in- 
terested, will look up and read the ref- 
erences as they appear in the bibliog- 
raphy. 


2 Chronicles 31:5 
Job 20:17 
Psalms 19:10 

= 81:16 

a 118:12 

a 119:103 
Proverbs 5:3 

16:24 

= 24:13 

id 25:16,27 

. Zant 
Songs of Solomon 4:11 

m ™ “ 5:3 
Isaiah FS, 1822 
Jeremiah iS 

s S222 

sé 41:8 
‘Ezekiel 3 

. 16:13,19 

“4 20:6 

oH od 
Matthew 3:4 
Mark 1:6 
Luke 24:42 
Revelations 10:9,10 


* In several of the above references both bees and honey, or honey and honey- 
comb are mentioned in the same verse. 


. Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 1958 Edition. 

. Haydak, Mykola H.- ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture, 1951 Edition, Page 420. 
Also, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1938 Volume 66, Page 624. 

. Maxwell, W. W., M.D., - The Uses of Honey in Diets and Medicine. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Volume 85, Pages 50-52. 

. Chaloner, Reginald, Reverend, - - Bible Bees. Bee Craft (England) 
Volume XLIII, No. 3, March 1961, Pages 23-24. 
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WANTED — Pictures and Short Articles — Gleanings can use 
short, interesting, articles running between 500 and 1000 
words. Good, clear cut, black and white pictures to accom- 
pany articles will add reader interest. So get out that camera, 
sharpen your pencil and let yourself go and share with others 
your beekeeping experiencs and opinions. 
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The Birds Moved 


W. F. ROBERTSON 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


WAS CALLED on November 1, 

1960 to remove a swarm of bees 
from a bird house. Upon arriving I 
found they had been there for several 
months and the lady did not want to 
see them die over the winter months. 
The bees had entered her bird house 
and had completely filled it with honey 
and then moved outside, as the pictures 
will show. As usual I had a few spec- 
tators who wanted to see how it is done 
so decided to take some pictures. 

I first loosened the bird house from 
the metal it was attached to by screws, 
then took pictures from each side and 
the front, then waited for darkness and 
lifted the bird house from the metal 
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holder on the tree. Not one single bee 
stirred. I placed the bird house, com- 
plete with bees, in a cardboard box 
and carried it home. I then placed 
the bird house in an empty hive body 
on top of a super of honey and brood 
chamber of combs. The bees were turn- 
ed upside down on the combs, roof of 
bird house down. 

I checked the bees February 27, 
1961, the queen had moved down to 
the brood chamber and had plenty of 
brood and bees, also honey. This will 
be an excellent hive this spring, my 
theory being a queen will not lay eggs 
in combs upside down but believe it or 
not—it worked. 
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External Mites On 
Honeybees In U. S. 


From the Miscellaneous Contribution No. 1017 of the 


Massachusetts Experiment 


Station and No. 1338 of 


the Department of Entomology and Plant Pathotogy. 


F. R. SHAW, W. J. FISCHANG, E. R. BALBONI and J. W. EVERSOLE 
Department of Entomology and Plant Pathology 
University of Massachusetts 


 emetpes THE past year there has 
been considerable interest in the oc- 
curence of mites of the genus Acarapis 
on honeybees in the United States. 


Attention was focused on the prob- 
lem by the report of the Commonwealth 
Institute of Entomology that three mites 
found in a shipment of bees from Cali- 
fornia to Australia fell in the biometric 
overlap of subspecies woodi and ex- 
ternus of Acarapis woodi. 

Eckert and other California workers 
have devoted much time and energy in 
attempts to obtain further information 
on the occurrence of mites on bees in 
the United States. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Eckert, the senior author in late 
1959 began an examination of bees in 
New England for the presence of mites. 
The investigations were continued dur- 
ing the summer of 1960, and with the 
cooperation of beekeepers or beekeep- 
ing specialists, the presence of external 
Acarapis mites of honeybees has now 
been confirmed in all of the New Eng- 
land states. In addition, the authors 
recovered mites from shipments of 
package bees from Georgia, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

Identity of Mites 


The identification of the external 
mites of bees is somewhat difficult for 
several reasons. Some specialists have 
maintained that there are only two 
species of mites infesting bees. These 
have been referred to as Acarapis woodi 
woodi, the tracheal mite, and Acarapis 
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woodi externus, the external mites of 
bees. 

Other workers have described several 
“species” of mites, based largely on the 
location of the mite infestation on the 
bee. Thus Morison in 1931 reported 
Acarapis dorsalis from the scuto-scutel- 
lar groove. Haman, 1932, reported 
Acarapis externus as occurring in the 
lower portion of the “neck” of the bee. 
In 1939, Schneider reported Acarapis 
vagans as living on the veins of the 
hind wing of the bee and on the ‘ront 
surface of the second abdominal tergite 
(considering the propodeum as abdomi- 
nal segment one). He also indicated 
that Acarapis woodi, the tracheal mite, 
occurs externally in the vicinity of the 
base of the front wings. Morgenthaller, 
1951, has discussed more fully some of 
the problems involving the taxonomy of 
the acarine mites. 

We have now found mites in all of the 
locations indicated except for the area 
of the base of the front wings, within 
the tracheae, and on the anterior por- 
tion of the 2nd abdominal tergite. Un- 
fortunately, in many instances the forms 
obtained were immature, and to our 
knowledge no one has indicated any 
morphological means of separating the 
immature stages. 

Extent of Infestation 

During the spring of 1960, an exami- 
nation of 100 individual bees per col- 
ony from 32 colonies revealed an infes- 
tation of 90.6 per cent. The data ob- 

tained are summarized in Table I. 
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Table I. 


No. of colonies 


in each infesta- Per cent in- 


tion group festation 
3 9 
) Ee 3 
F 6-10 
5 MH .= 15 
4 16 - 20 
2 Zi = Z> 
| 26 - 30 
1 46 - 50 

Total 32 


Avg. 


Incidence of External Acarapis in Massachusetts 


no. mites of 
all stages found Total no. of mites 
per 100 bees all stages 

wep 51 
wae 124 
29.2 126 
47 188 
42 84 
49 49 
719 79 
701 


During these investigations it was possible to determine the extent of in- 
festation of the area near the wing bases or on the hind wing. A careful examina- 
tion of 1800 bees showed that 50.6 per cent of the infestations involved the wing 
bases, the hairs near the wing bases, or the wing surfaces. 

In order to determine the infestations of drones and workers from the same 
colonies, 100 bees from each caste were selected from each colony and examined. 


The results appear in Table II. 


Table II. 


Colony 


4 
19 


External Acarapis Infestations on Worker and Drone Bees. 


Per cent infestation: 


Workers Drones 
49 21 
6 3 
22 9 


In order to obtain information concerning infestations of young versus old 
bees, 100 old and 100 young bees from the same colony were examined. These 


data are represented in Table III. 


Table ILI. 


Per cent infestation 
Total no. of mites 
on infested bees 


Seasonal Abundance 


Preliminary data indicate that the 
incidence of mites drops in the fall, in- 
creases in the spring, and is highest 
during late spring and summer. Brug- 
ger, 1936, has considered the seasonal 
history of external bee mites in Europe 
in some detail. He indicated a seasonal 


fluctuation in mites with the lowest 
level occurring during the winter 
months. 

Conclusions 


1. External Acarapis mites attacking 
bees have been found from each 
of the New England states. 

. The incidence of these mites de- 
creases in the fall, increases in the 
spring, and is highest in late spring 
and summer. 


N 
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Incidence of External Acarapis on Young and Old Bees 


Young Bees Old Bees 
9 
32 20 
. External Acarapis have been 


found in the scuto-scutellar 
groove, at the base of the hind 
wings, on the hind wings, and in 
the ventral region of the “neck” 
of the bee. 

. Preliminary data indicate that the 
incidence of mites is higher on 
young worker bees than on the 
older ones. 


. In 85 percent of the colonies ex- 
amined, the infestation was below 
20 percent, i.e., mites were found 
on less than 20 of the 100 bees 
examined. 

. Thus far, there appears to be no 
relationship between mite infesta- 


(Continued on page 447) 
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Incubator Queens 


HOWARD HATCH 
Poteet, Texas 


HE IDEA that queenless bees are 

needed to accept grafted cells is ob- 
solete with us.* 

From our past experiences we have 
found that we can raise queens satis- 
factorily by the use of queen-right cell 
building colonies. We do not have any 
queenless cell building colonies in our 
yards. If something happens to a queen, 
we replace it as soon as possible. 

We may not get as many cells ac- 
cepted as one would in a queenless cell 
builder; however, with a queen laying 
within the cell building colony, we do 
not have to worry about adding bees 
periodically, as is necessary when oper- 
ating queenless cell builders. 

We place approximately 40 grafted 
cells into each cell-building cotony. 
They stay there until they are capped. 
The day the cells are capped, we re- 
move them and place them in an 
incubator until they hatch. We do this 
so we will be able to tell when the cells 
hatch. 

Each capped cell is placed in an indi- 
vidual wire cage of '%-inch hardware 
cloth, so that the virgin queens will be 
separated when they hatch. Our incu- 
bator trays hold 25 caged queen cells. 
The trays are small so that we do not 
have to handle very many cells at one 
time. The caged cells are kept in a 
vertical position during the incubator 
period. 

After the virgin queens hatch in the 
wire cages, we remove the empty queen 
cells and block off the tops of the cages 
with wooden cell cups. 

The cages containing the queen are 
then fitted into a specially built frame 
*We have given bars of grafted cells to the 

upper story of a double-story co'ony, the 

queen confined to the lower story by a 
queen excluder and have left the cells in 
upper story until they were capped and 
ready to introduce to queen mating nucs 
but have never tried giving grafted cells to 
a double-story colony unless the queen was 


confined to the lower story with a queen 
excluder. — Ed. 
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Queen-right cell building colo- 
nies, incubators, and the intro- 
duction of virgin queens are not 
they 


considered feasible but 
work for this man. 


and placed within a strong queen-right 
colony. The virgin queens are kept 
there until they are introduced into the 
mating nuclei. We have placed virgin 
queens right in the center of the brood 
nest of a queen-right colony without 
experiencing any trouble from the old 
queen. If it is not convenient, we some- 
times hold the newly hatched queens 
a day or two before placing them in the 
strong hive by giving them a drop or 
two of honey. However, it is better to 
get them into the hive as soon as 
possible. 

There are several reasons why we pre- 
fer introducing virgin queens to nuclei 
rather than unhatched cells. One, is 
that the method is much easier. Two, 
is that the country in which we live has 
rough roads, which can damage un- 
hatched cells enroute to the mating 
yards. Three, is that we like to mark 
ovr queens as soon as they hatch, so 
we can identify them. Four, it is easier 
to cull out all inferior queens. And, 
five, we can hold the virgin queens for 
several days within the strong colony 
in the event of bad weather. 

Our nuclei are constructed from a 
standard hive. A masonite division 
board divides the hive into two com- 
partments, with an entrance to each in 
the front and back. These entrances 
are controlled by a push-in type latch. 

These nucs are made up in our home 
yard with a frame of bees and brood 
and one frame of honey. More bees are 
added if necessary. 

Before the caged virgin queens are 
placed in their individual nucs, the 
wooden cell cups are removed from the 
cage and replaced with a paper stopper. 
In so doing, the bees can free the queen 
by gnawing through the stopper. 

We fasten the wire cage, containing 
the queen, by pushing it into the comb 
at the top edge of the capped brood. 
We close the entrances by means of 
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the latch-type cleat and move the nucs 
to our mating yards. When the nucs 
are in place, the entrances are opened 
only enough to allow one bee to pass 
in or out at a time. 

We do not open the nucs again until 
we are ready to use the queens. When 
the laying queen is removed, another 
caged virgin is placed in the nuc to 
take her place. 

Sometimes we leave the queens in 
the nucs too long and they build up to 
swarming strength. When this happens, 
we have to divide the nucs, in order to 
prevent swarming. The new division is 
then moved to another yard. 

When the queen-rearing season is 
over, we remove one queen and the 
division board. This turns the two nu- 
clei into a nice sized colony. 

We make our own cages. Some are 
made out of wire and some out of pa- 
per. We crimp our own paper stoppers. 

There is one thing that we have 


found concerning the use of wire in 
these cages for virgin queens. That is, 
the coating on the new wire can be 
toxic to the virgin queens. We have 
not, as yet, found a method of remov- 
ing this coating. Our best cages are 
constructed from wire that bees have 
had a chance to work on, which seems 
to eliminate this toxic effect. These 
wire cages will last for several years, 
if taken care of. 

We have been experimenting with a 
new type cage. It is made out of a 
paper type netting, much like that used 
in sacking onions and oranges. We do 
know that paper is warmer than metal, 
and also cheaper. But, we do not know 
how long it will take the bees to gnaw 
through the paper netting. 

We are now planning on shipping 
package bees with queens caged in this 
paper netting. By the end of this sea- 
son we will know more about its possi- 
bilities. 





Let’s Help Our Young 


Beekeepers 


LL TOO OFTEN one hears the la- 

ment that there are not enough 
young beekeepers entering the field. 
Resolutions are passed and 4-H projects 
sponsored and most of the established 
beekeepers settle back happy that their 
bee pastures and commercial outlets 
are not invaded. 

Tom Baker is a Senior at Fort Atki- 
son, Wisconsin, High School and though 
there are no beekeepers in his family 
he has acquired a beekeeping enterprise 
of his own. To do this he purchased 
the bees and equipment from Rude 
Loga when the older man had to aban- 
don even his avocation because of the 
labor demands. 

Tom is anxious to learn all he can 
about the business. He has produced 
and sold a crop of honey so far and 
markets his products under the “Baker 
Boy” brand. He intends to winter his 
bees in a single hive body if possible 
and feed early in the spring. 
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ALLAN R. VOSBURG 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


While most boys his age are interest- 
ed in hot rods and other teen age 
amusements, Tom has tackled other 
projects with high labor requirements. 
He has a fine bed of strawberries and 
he rents the field next to his bee yard, 
hires neighboring farmers to till it and 
is planning to raise a crop of sweet con 
next year. 

Tom is currently housing his extract- 
ing equipment in the honey house of a 
commercial beekeeper in the area to 
pass food handling requirements. The 
problem does not seem to be so much 
the discovery of potential young bee- 
keepers as the needed incentive and 
guidance on the part of established 
apiarists. 

It takes a brave youngster to tackle 
beekeeping and its sweat and stings as 
Tom has, and also a retiring beekeeper 
who will pass on his stake in the indus- 
try rather than have it securely absorb- 
ed into some already established apiary. 
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Loading 


the 


KLAAS BOSCH 
Haileybury, Ont., Canada 


Extractor 


The first honey extractor | ever 
possessed almost played havoc with 
my desire of future beekeeping. 


WAS THE PROUD owner of one 

beehive, and when ready to take off 
my first honey crop I recklessly invest- 
ed my savings from the paper route I 
had, in a second-hand two-frame ex- 
tractor. 

Mom went shopping one afternoon, 
and I considered it the best time for 
the intended surprise of having her cup- 
boards filled up with the bottled up 
proceeds of a beautiful super of bass- 
wood honey. ; 

Everything was ready for the first 
harvest. I had my extractor, I had read 
the appropriate books on how to use it, 
the bread knife would make a good 
uncapping tool, and a stocking taken 
from mom’s dresser would make a 
suitable strainer. 

The newly finished kitchen seemed 
to be the right place for the operation, 
but I had overlooked a couple of the 
smaller details. 

In the first place I did not know that 
an extractor, however small, should be 
mounted properly, secondly that two 
shaky kitchen chairs make not the 
most ideal stand for that all important 
beekeeping equipment, and finally that 
not all second-hand extractors have 
leak-proof honey gates. 

At first, nothing went wrong, and 
the level of the honey gathering at the 
bottom of the extractor rose steadily, 
leaving enough room for the contents 
of the last two frames before I had to 
open the gate. 
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After I had uncapped these two 
frames, one heavy, the other one light, 
I learned a little more about loading 
the extractor, and I also found out that 
honey makes a slippery floor when it 
is allowed to leak on the tile. But I 
learned it the hard way! 

With the gaining of speed, the vibra- 
tion increased, but I would likely have 
managed to get things under control 
again, had it not been that I lost my 
footing on the slippery floor, and down 
I went, with extractor and all. 

But I had fulfilled that one ambition: 
I had a surprise for my mother! 

The years went by, and the two- 
frame job made place for a_four- 
framer, the four gave way to an eight, 
which was the prelude to the 30-frame 
radial extractor I have been using for 
some years now. But never, at extract- 
ing time, do I fail to heed that lesson I 
learned in my mother’s kitchen. 

Shaky extractors are a nuisance and 
result in undue breakdowns. Each year 
a score of beekeepers are faced with 
this trouble of vibration, and unless 
extractors are properly installed for 
heavy duty, as we can find them in the 
large modern honey houses, the only 
way to overcome this is by careful dis- 
tribution of the frames. 

No matter whether a 20, 30 or 50 
frame machine is used, the following 
suggestion may be of some use to those 


(Continued on page 447) 
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Comb 
Honey 


Production 


GUSTAVE TELSCHOW 
North Lake, Wis. 


“Being a back-lot beekeeper for many 


HAT IS MORE interesting on the 

shelf of a grocery store than a nice 
display of section comb honey? Even 
customers that don’t eat honey stop 
to admire it. It’s popularity has again 
been increasing for the last several 
years. Beekeepers in this locality do not 
produce enough to supply the demand. 
During my 62 years of beekeeping | 
have always produced comb honey, but 
sometimes gave extracted honey the 
preference because it required less la- 
bor. Most of the time my comb honey 
was produced by colonies that were re- 
duced to one brood chamber. During 
the early years some of my comb honey 
colonies were made by hiving swarms 
and by artificial swarming. Throughout 
my many years of beekeeping many 
changes have taken place, but in Wis- 
consin the bottom board ventilation was 
generally used when producing comb 
honey. 

For the last few years I have favored 
the two story brood chambers so as to 
reduce swarming and the disagreeable 
work of cutting out queen cells in hot 
weather. Now I am using extra venti- 
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years and now getting old, this 


plan suits me all right.” 


lation provided by cutting an opening 
4 x 9 inches in the front and back of 
the hive bodies and exposing the ends 
of the brood frames. Bees do not pre- 
fer to store honey where it is exposed 
and thus have a tendency to take it up 
into the supers. This hive body venti- 
lation seems to be more effective than 
providing it all at the bottom board. 
Light colonies are not good for pro- 
ducing comb honey and this extra venti- 
lation should not be used, as the bees 
try to close the open space at the ends 
of the brood frames with propolis. At 
the close of the honey season, the pieces 
sawed out of the ends of the hive bod- 
ies are again replaced. They are num- 
bered to correspond with the hives as 
shown in the picture. Almost all the 
honey had been removed from the api- 
ary when this picture was taken. 
A Banner Year 

This last honey season gave me my 
banner comb honey year. The bees 
averaged 160 finished sections per col- 
ony. The colony to the left in the pic- 
ture was a good populous colony and 
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The authur and his comb honey producers showing the 
4 x 9-inch opening in the front of the brood chambers. 


produced 217 finished sections, by us- 
ing a somewhat different plan. A queen 
excluder was used beneath the hive 
bodies with one inch blocks placed be- 
tween the excluder and the bottom 
board at the entrance for ventilation. 
Please take note that openings in the 
ends of the brood chambers were cov- 
ered with queen excluder zinc to keep 
the queen from leaving when swarm- 
ing. Bees swarming without the queen 
return to the hive. The worker bees 
use the queen excluder at the bottom 
board and the ends of the upper brood 
chamber as hive entrances. It has been 
said, “queen excluders are honey ex- 
cluders”. I haven’t found them that 
way, so don’t hesitate to use them, 
when producing comb or extracted 
honey. 

When using this method to produce 
comb honey, it is well to inspect colo- 
nies early in the season to know that 
they have large queens. Small queens 
sometimes go through excluders so 
this method would be a failure. This 
colony mentioned had three hive bodies 
until the nectar started to come in free- 
ly and then it was reduced to two hive 
bodies, the queen excluders installed 
and three comb honey supers put on at 
that time. As time went on I gave them 
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extra supers as needed. Four weeks 
later I inspected the colony and found 
the one year old queen laying. If no 
young brood or eggs were found I 
would have given them a frame with 
larva and eggs to raise a new queen 
and removed the queen excluders. 

Being a back-lot beekeeper for many 
years and now getting old, this plan 
suits me all right. It is not intended 
for large commercial honey producers 
that have more than 20 or 25 colonies 
in an apiary. Colonies swarming at the 
same time would naturally unite and 
having no queen, could return to the 
wrong hive and create unsatisfactory 
results. I no longer get pleasure from 
bees swarming. In fact, if they cluster 
in tall trees, I am unable to hive them. 
Also I don’t enjoy going through colo- 
nies, inspecting and cutting out queen 
cells in hot humid weather. I like this 
new method with less manipulations. 

Beekeepers interested in this method 
of producing comb honey, should try 
it out on a small scale to see how it 
works in their locality. During this 
season I am going to take life easier, 
sit in the shade near the bees, enjoy 
reminiscing and watch them bring in 
the nectar. 
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E. A. S. 
Big August 


J. Peter Johnson, New Haven, Conn., President. 








ee 
i 4 Y Pa 


Philip Pike, Worcester, C. F. Peterson, Pitman, H. L. Kelly, Silver Springs, 
Mass. Director. N. J. Director. Md. Director. 


RIOR TO 1955 there had been a strong feeling among Eastern beekeepers that 
there was a great need for some type of organization that would foster a closer 
fellowship among hobbyists and small beekeepers, as well as promote and en- 
courage better beekeeping practices and a more active interest in scientific research. 
Through the efforts of James I. Hambleton, Department of Bee Culture. 
USDA, George Abrams, Department of Beekeeping, University of Maryland, and 
others, an organizational meeting of Eastern beekeepers was arranged for June 17, 
1955, at the University of Maryland. There were 210 beekeepers and friends in 
attendance, from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhede Island, New Jersey, New York and Maryland. 

It was voted that the name of the organization should be, “Eastern Apicul- 
tural Society”. Twenty-two delegates were chosen from the various states to draw 
up the general organizational plans. Resolutions were passed stating: “That the 
purpose of the organization shall be to promote the art and science of beekeeping, 
primarily among hobbyist beekeepers. Also, further that it shall be the purpose 
of the Society to develop friendships among beekeepers and others who are pur- 
suing research, educational and commercial activities in beekeeping.” 
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Plans 
Meeting 


Mrs. M. L. Yates, Hartford, Conn., Sec.-Treas. 
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Wm. J. 
ford, Conn. 


McCormack, Staf- 
Vice President. 


Edwin J. Anderson, Univer- Asha- 


sity Park, Penna. Director. 


Carl W. Brown, Jr., 
way, R. |. Director. 


The first officers of the Society, elected at the meeting in June, 1955, were: 
President, J. Gaston Levitre, Rhode Island; First Vice President, Henry B. Poole, 
Massachusetts; Second Vice President, Roy A. Stadel, Connecticut; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Maxine Manchester, Vermont; Publicity Director, Wm. K. Davis, 
Rhode Island; Advisory Board, James I. Hambleton, Department of Bee Culture, 
USDA, and George Abrams, Department of Entomology, University of Maryland, 

Beekeepers’ Associations throughout the Eastern States were invited to join 
the Society by payment of annual dues, and to date 31 such associations have 
assisted in the support of the Society. An Annual Conference has been held each 
year, by invitation, at a State College, with the State Beekeepers’ Association acting 
as Host. These Conferences have been held at the University of Rhode Island, 
University of Pennsylvania, University of Massachusetts, Cornell University, New 
York, Rutgers University, New Jersey. The attendance at these meetings has 
ranged from the original 210, increasingly to 500. The 1961 meeting is to be held 
at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, on August 10-12. 
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PROGRAM 
EASTERN APICULTURAL 
SOCIETY — 3-DAY CONVENTION 
August 10, 11, and 12, 1961 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 10, 1961 


A.M. 

9:00 Registration all day until 10:00 p.m. 
North Campus Men's Dormitory. 

P.M. 

12:30-1:15 Lunch, 
Building 43. 

1:30-4:00 Tours of University Campus and 
College of Agriculture. 

3:30 Demonstrations in Beekeeping — ‘We 
Want You to Ask for It,” William J. 
McCormick, Vice President, Eastern 
Apicultural Society, Stratford, Conn. 

6:00 Dinner. Whitney Hall Cafeteria, Bidg. 43 

6:00-9:00 Registration: Life Science Audi- 
torium, Building 32. 

7:00 Executive Board Meeting, 
Building, Room 22. 

8:15 Organizational Remarks. 
Auditorium, Building 32. 

8:30 Illustrated Lecture — ‘Bee Hunting’’ 
and “Tupelo Honey” by Eugene Key- 
arts, Madison, Conn. 

7:00-8:00 Organizing Honey Show — Mr. 


Whitney Hall Cafeteria, 


Life Science 


Life Science 


Har- 


old L. Kelly. Organizing Gadget Show 
—Mr. Milo Bacon. Organizing Book 
Booth —Mr. Cary Rowland and Mr. 
Carleton C. Hubbard, in Life Science 
Building, Room 115. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 11, 1961 

A.M. 

7:00-8:30 Breakfast, Whitney Hall Cafeteria, 
Building 43. 


8:30-4:30 Room Registration, 
Men's Dormitory. 
8:30 Day’ Registration, 
Building, Room 150 
9:00 Auditorium, Room 150, Physical Science 
Building 37. Meeting Called to Order 
—JjJ. Peter Johnson, President, EAS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Invocation. Rev. 
bury, Conn. 
“Welcome.” Dr. W. B. Young, Dean 
and Director, College of Agriculture, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Response and President's Remarks. 
“Connecticut Agriculture and Natural 
Resources."’ — Joseph N. Gill, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Conservation and 
Natural Resources, Hartford, Conn. 
“About an Amateur Beekeeper and the 
Story. of a Book.’’ — Roy A. Grout, Edi- 
tor of the book, “The Hive and the 
Honeybee"’, and Associate Editor of 
“The American Bee Journal,’’ Hamil- 
ton, Illinois. 
“Wintering Bees in Norfolk, Conn.” — 
Dr. Cameron A. Reud, Norfolk, Conn. 
Women's Field Trip: ‘‘Herb Garden” and 
tunch at “‘Caprilands’’, Coventry, Conn. 
Demonstration: “Assembling Hive 
Equipment."”" Edwin A. LaBrake, Wood- 
bridge, Conn. 


North Campus 


Physical Science 


9:05 Carl Webb, Glaston- 


9:10 


9:25 
9:30 


10:10 


10:50 
11:00 
11:10 


P.M. 
12:30-1:15 Lunch, Hall 


Building 43. 
Auditorium, College of Agriculture, 


Cafeteria, 


Bidg. 42. 


Whitney 


2:00 “Pesticides and the Honeybee.” ‘‘Fur- 
ther Findings on the External Bee 
Mite."’ Dr. Frank R. Shaw, University of 


Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
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2:40 


3:00 


3:20 


3:25 


4:15 


6:30 


8:45 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 


A.M. 


7:00- 


8:30- 


9:00 
9:05 


9:30 
9:30 
10:00 


10:40 
11:45 


P.M. 
12:15 


12:30- 


1:30 
1:35 


2:40 


6:30 


“Sugar Content of Major Honey Plants.” 
—Dr. Robert S. Filmer, Rutgers - The 
State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Women’s Tea. Student Union, 2nd Floor, 
Room 208, Women’s Auxiliary, Connec- 
ticut Beekeepers’ Association. 

“The Bee Culture Exhibit at the Shel- 
burne Museum,” Shelburne, Vermont. 
—Enoch H. Tompkins. Burlington, Vt. 
“The Adult Diseases of the Honeybee.” 
— Dr. A. S. Michael, Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 
Demonstration: “Using Laughing Gas 
(Ammonium Nitrate) in Beekeeping.” 
— Paul W. Voight, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Dinner, Whitney Hall Cafeteria, Bldg. 43 


Delegates Meeting, Member Assns. Life 
Science Building, Room 153. 
1962 Host State Caucus Meeting. 


Men’s Dormitory Lounge. 

Square Dancing. Hawley Armory. Or- 
chestra, courtesy of the Conn. Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. 


1961 


8:30 Breakfast. 
ary Inspectors, 
facturers’'’ Representatives, 
and Presidents and Officers of 
keepers’ Associations. Whitney 
Cafeteria, Building 43. 
Symposium for Officers of Member 
Organizations. Mr. Porter H. Evans, 
Morristown, N. J. Life Science Build- 
ing, Room 201. 

1:00 Registration. Life Science 
torium, Building 32. 
Meeting called to order. 
Auditorium, Room 154. 
“Bees and Beekeeping”’. 
Abrams, University of 
lege Park, Maryland. 
Women’s Field Trip. ‘“Hillandate Hand- 
weavers, Inc.,’"" Pomfret, Conn. 

“Winter Packing’. Dr. Norman E. Gary, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
“The Preparation of Liquid and Crvysial- 
lized Honey for Market.’’—Dr. E. J. 
Dyce, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Business Meeting. Report of Site Com- 
mittee and selection of site for the 
1962 meeting. Election of Officers. 
Demonstration: “What to Avoid When 
Buying Bee Equipment.” — Emil Pagan, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Special tables for Api- 
Honey Packers, Manu- 
Educators, 
Bee- 
Hall 


Audi- 
Life Science 


Georg z 
wT rg “col: 


Convention Photograph. College of Ag- 


riculture, Building 42. 

1:15 Lunch, Whitney Hall Cafeteria, 
Building 43. 

Announcements. Life Science Auditori- 


um, Building 43. 

“Containers, Commercial and Gift, for 
Packaging Honey.'’—Edwin J. Ander- 
son, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 
“‘Roadstand and Roadside Selling’’ — Dr. 
R. O. Farrish, formerly of University of 
Connecticut — now Agricultural Econom- 
ist, USDA, Washington, D. C. 
“Making Beekeepng Pay’’ — Panel 
Co-Chairmen: Alfred J. Baptiste and Dr. 
James |. Hambleton. 

Panel Members: Prof. George Abrams, 
Prof. Edwin J. Anderson, Dr. 
Dyce, Dr. Raymond O. P. Farrish, C. F. 
Peterson, Chester H. Niles. 
Banquet — Whitney Hall Cafeteria, Bidg. 
43. President J. Peter Johnson, Pre- 
siding. Ayimer J. Jones, Malden, Mass., 
Toastmaster. Guest Speaker—Dr. James 
G. Horsfall, Director of The Conn. Ag- 
ricultural Exp. Sta. New Haven, Conn. 
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A New Sweet Clover Variety: 


WEET CLOVER is, without a doubt, 
the best honey plant in the United 


States and Canada. Not only is the 
honey of unusual quality but the plant 
is a prolific yielder of nectar. However, 
sweet clover has not been popular as a 
hay or silage plant. This is because it 
contains a chemical called coumarin, 
which decomposes into dicumarol. Di- 
cumarol can cause internal bleeding in 
livestock and is often fatal. 

U.S.D.A. Researchers and the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station have just an- 
nounced the release of a new sweet 
clover called Denta. This new variety 
of sweet clover has only 1/20th as 
much coumarin and is satisfactory as a 
livestock food. The new variety will 
grow well in the northern great plains 
and western corn belt. 

Foundation seed will be .available in 
1962 to certified seed producers and 
certified seed for farm planting should 
be available in 1963. Beekeepers hope 
that the new variety will have nectar 
yielding qualities of the wild sweet 
clover. 


Gaines, Stanley H. 
Now a non-bitter sweet clover. U.S.D.A. 
Farm Paper Letter No. 927. April 24, 1961. 


Queen Attractiveness: 


HEN THE mandibular glands 

(glands located in the head) are re- 
moved from living queen honeybees, 
these modified queens lose approxi- 
mately 85% of their attractiveness to 
worker bees. Newly emerged virgin 
queens are scarcely attractive to honey- 
bees but they soon become attractive. 
Virgin queens which have been aged 
in confinement for 28 days are as at- 
tractive as mated laying queens. 

Queen attractiveness is an important 
factor in the social organization of the 
honeybee colony. Without some means 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





of attracting worker bees to the queen 
there would be insufficient dissemina- 
tion of secretions from the queen to the 
workers. The fact that attractiveness 
of the queens decreases when the man- 
dibular glands are removed indicates 
that attractiveness largely results from 
the mandibular gland secretion. It is 
interesting that queen attractiveness 
appears to be a function of age rather 
than mating or egg laying activities. 

It is known that the mandibular 
glands of the queen are a source of 
queen substance which is responsible for 
the inhibition of ovary growth in work- 
er bees and the inhibition of queen cell 
construction. It is probable that queen 
substance and other chemical substances 
present in the mandibular gland secre- 
tion causes worker bees to recognize 


and be attracted to queens. 

Gary, Norman E. 
Queen honeybee attractiveness as related 
to mandibular gland secretion. Science 
133:1479-80. 1961. 


Transferring Honeybee Eggs: 
[" IS NOW possible to transfer honey- 
bee eggs of any age using specially 
designed forceps. The space between 
the two prongs of the forceps should 
be 0.23 mm. (0.009 in.). 
In transferring honeybee eggs it is 
important that the eggs not be squeezed 
(Continued on page 445) 
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A swarm clustered on an old mail box post on the corner of 5th and Main Streets in Tulsa, 
with little regard for the Tulsans who stand a good safe distance away. — Photos courtesy of 


Tulsa Daily World. : 


Curtis Cory, beekeeper and operator of the Western Printing Co., Tulsa, begins the difficult job 
of getting the bees off of the post and into the box. 


” 
“. 
“a 





By slidi 
Cory scr 


The last 
hands to 


f 


in Tulsa, 
rtesy of 


icult job 


By sliding the edge of the box up the side of the post, 
Cory scrapes the bees off the post and into the box. 


The last few are always the hardest and Gory uses his 


hands to scoop up the remaining bees. A job well done. 
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Every Colony As Good As the Best 
HIS IS A WORTHWHILE objective but difficult if not impossible to attain. 
When we visit the average apiary at the close of the major honey flow and find 
some colonies piled high with supers and others with comparatively few supers, 
we realize there are differences in the honey gathering qualities of colonies. 
However, beekeepers should strive to have all colonies as good as the best, 
by having each colony headed with a good queen, provided with good combs and 
ample comb space and given intelligent management throughout the season. 


Importance of Populous Colonies 
OST BEEKEEPERS in this area report colonies in good condition. This is 
June 12. We had a cold rainy April and May. For days during the month 
of May when dandelion and fruit trees were in bloom, cool weather kept bees 
in thir hives. Occasionally, however, we had a good flight day and the bees ap- 
parently made up for lost time. It has been necessary to put On supers to make 
room for incoming nectar and pollen. Ordinarily when there is a continuous spell 
of warm weather, this season of the year bees make preparations for swarming. 
There have been a few swarms but not many. If swarm cells were started, a cool 
spell of weather usually caused bees to destroy the cells. 

Prospects in this area for a crop are quite promising. There is considerable 
moisture in the sub-soil. Dry weather prevails in some areas. Honey plants are 
about 10 days late in blooming. Ordinarily locust blooms the last week in May. It 
is just now in bloom. 

As stated a number of times one secret of having strong colonies is to 
leave a super-abundance of honey in the hives in the fall so that the bees do not 
starve during the winter and will have an abundance of food during the early 
spring months. Such colonies are then able to take advantage of every day that 
is warm enough for the collection of nectar and pollen. Colonies that are weak in 
bees and do not have adequate stores cannot build up rapidly. Populous colonies 
take advantage of every available opportunity to bring in nectar and pollen and 
reach their maximum strength in time to take advantage of the major honey flow. 

Beekeepers in the far North also require populous colonies for the main 
flow which is of short duration. Most of the beekeepers in the prairie states of 
western Canada kill off their bees in the fall with Cyanogas and start with pack- 
ages the following spring. These beekeepers have an entirely different method of 
colony management, as brought out by J. W. Edmunds, Edmonton, Alberta, in 
his article “Honey Producers versus Beekeepers”, appearing in the April 1961 
Gleanings. Packages are installed during early May in hives containing combs of 
honey and pollen carried over from the previous season. The main honey flow 
lasts less than a month, during July. 

It appears that beekeepers should make a study of conditions that prevail 
in their respective areas in order to apply apiary management that will result in 
maximum honey crops. 
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Entrance Diagnosis 

[| IS SURPRISING what one can tell about what is going on inside of a hive of 
bees by examining the hive entrance, that is, observing the bees that leave and 

enter the hive. 

During a heavy honey flow bees leave the hive rather quickly, circle around 
in the air above the hive two or three times and then fly off in a certain direction. 
Other bees loaded with nectar or pollen enter the hive. If they are well loaded 
with nectar, they land on the entrance or alighting board a short distance from the 
main entrance, then walk in slowly. This behavior indicates a good honey flow. 

If bees leave the hive and fly around aimlessly and if bees that are entering 
the hive do not appear to be filled with nectar or do not have pollen on their legs 
this would seem to indicate a scarcity of nectar and pollen. Sometimes, however, 
when there is a pollen flow on, bees carry in very little nectar. 

At other times bees will be seen at the hive entrance hovering about, mov- 
ing up and down as if attempting to gain entrance to rob the honey out of the hive. 
These are young bees learning to fly, or trying out their wings. Inexperienced 
beekeepers may assume this behavior indicates robbing. When bees are seen try- 
ing to gain entrance to a hive through a small opening between supers or under- 





























yee neath the hive cover, this indicates robbing. 

nd - Those who have observed and studied bee behavior know in general, 

—- conditions that prevail in the apiary without examining all of the colonies. If for 

* example, during a heavy honey flow, the hive entrances are covered with bees this 

re best, may indicate a need of more supers or comb space to make room for incoming 

ibs and nectar. If hives crowded with honey and brood are not supplied with more supers, 

. swarming is likely to occur. The main cause of swarming is-congestion within 

the hive. 

at a During a sudden unexpected heavy honey flow many carloads of honey 

rhis bo are lost each season because beekeepers fail to put on supers in time. 

mon 

coon | Beekeeping Terminology 

> make OME YEARS AGO The A. I. Root Company put out a small booklet entitled 

us spell “Beekeepers’ Dictionary”. In going through this booklet we find some terms 

arming. that are somewhat obsolete or at least very seldom used at present. 

a cool For example, we find “bar frame”, a name sometimes applied to a movable 

frame in Great Britain. 

derable The terms “brood chamber” and “brood nest” are frequently used inter- 

nts are changeably or synonymously. The brood chamber is that part of the hive in which 

May. It the brood is reared. The brood nest is that part of the brood chamber occupied 
by eggs and brood. The term also applies to that part of the brood chamber where 

Ss is to the bees are clustered when they have practically no brood, as for example, during 

do not their period of quiescence in early winter. 

e early _ “Cloister” hive is a hive provided with a cloistered entrance which excludes 

ay that the light in winter weather to prevent the bees from flying. Some of the older 

ot va generation are probably familiar with this term. 

signer The term “honey board” is now practically obsolete. It is defined as a 

nog slatted board placed between the brood chamber and the honey chamber to break 

y dial the continuity of the two; formerly a board with holes in it to support the recepta- 

oh a f cles of comb honey. A queen excluder is sometimes called a honey board. 

+ aaah Then we find the term “Mel-Extractor” which is defined as a honey ex- 

w tractor. 
thod of . ss ee ; : : , 
erta. in The term “queening” is defined as the act of introducing a queen into a 
1 1961 queenless colony of bees. We now refer to this as requeening. 
mbs of A “cast” is called a second swarm, also is applied to any swarm that issues 
xy flow after the first or prime swarm leaves the hive. 

And so we might go on and on mentioning beekeeping terms used in differ- 
prevail ent countries. As time goes on it is hoped that terms used may be simplified and 
esult in | Clarified so that beekeepers, especially beginners, may have a better understanding 

of beekeeping terminology. 
‘ULTURE ; JULY, 1961 417 
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Live and Learn 


NCE UPON a time I heard a story. 

It seems that a very wealthy indi- 
vidual had made his fortune in the 
stock market. When asked how he 
did it, he answered that he had a secret 
formula. When pressed for more de- 
tails, he explained that whenever he 
had some money to invest he asked a 
certain investment counselor for his 
pet recommendation. Then he reversed 
the advice that he got. If the counselor 
said to buy something, he would sell it 
short, and he made a killing every time. 
That story reminds me of the advice I 
give, especially about what the bees 
will do. 

I have always claimed that regardless 
of whether or not a season was early 
or late, plants followed the calendar 
closer than they did the prevailing 
weather reports,----but I have been 
keeping bees now for 27 years and 
never yet have I seen plant life as late 
as this year. The pollen and honey 
plants are way over two weeks late, 
and the bees are even later. This is 
being written on June Ist. At this time 
in an average year, I should be able to 
guess within 15 or 20 percent of what 
my final crop will be. Nearly all of 
my supers should be on the co’onies, 
with only a few in reserve to take care 
of the abnormally good colonies. Swarm 
control should be my main chore. But 
look at what actually is the case. And 
what burns me up most is the fact that 
history will show that the weather de- 
partment says that this cold miserable 
spring, with all its rain and mist is 
nearly normal on both temperature 
and precipitation. 

I have seen black locust come in as 
early as May 15th, never later than 
May 30th. This year, on May 30th, 
the black locust does not even show a 
start of the blossom buds. Fruit bloom 
came in late, and the runty blossoms 
rotted before they were fully opened. 
Colonies rich in stores a month ago 
are destitute, and barely making a 
living. 

The thing to do under such circum- 
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stances is to forget that it is the first 
of June and feed anyway. I tried it, 
and they would not take the feed. 
Apparently just enough nectar is com- 
ing in to support them, but not enough 
to let them grow or put up a surplus. 
They always prefer nectar to syrup. 

Just how much the season has to do 
with it I don’t know, but so far I have 
had eight queens fail. Some quit com- 
pletely, without having the decency to 
die and let the bees rear new ones to 
take their places. Others are laying 
eggs that don’t hatch, leaving five or 
six empty cells for every one that car- 
ries through to sealed brood. The 
queens are big and healthy looking, 
and I have wondered if the scattering 
is due to their laying more eggs than 
the nurses can take care of, or whether 
it is a physical inability to lay fertile 
eggs. 

Of the eight that I requeened, I put 
in five new queens from the South. 
The other three were in colonies that 
seemed to be doing all right, but which 
just didn’t have enough brood tw spare 
a couple of frames, or bees enough to 
shake into the other hives. So I united 
the entire colony with the duds, and 
when I looked at them today they seem- 
ed to be happy enough. 

Some spring dwindling seems to be 
inevitable, even with the best stock, the 
best management, and a vast plenitude 
of stores. This year there doesn’t seem 
to be any end to it, so what to do? May- 
be the law of averages will catch up to 
the season, and let us end up with 
enough of a crop to keep the customers 
happy. 

Speaking of customers, and just to 
show you that we haven’t lost our 
sense of humor entirely, a few days 
ago, a customer called for honey. Last 
October, after I was sold out, this 
chap came and wanted comb honey. I 
told him there would be no more honey 
until the flowers bloomed in the spring, 
tra la. So last week he came in and 
said, “Well I see that the dandelions are 
blooming. Is my comb honey ready?” 
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Retama (Parkinsonia aculeata). 


Let’s Talk 
About 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Retama (Parkinsonia aculeata). A 
low green shrub common in south Tex- 
as, where it sometimes becomes a 
weed, but is often used as an ornament- 
al. Its long racemes of yellow flowers 
are borne throughout the summer. Its 
leaves are 12 inches long, with numer- 
ous tiny leaflets only one-eighth inch 
long. It develops into a small tree with 
spiney branches. 

A closely related species is called 
Palo verde (Parkinsonia torreyana) or 
green bark acacia. The flowers of Palo 
verde paint the desert yellow for a- 
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while and give it a month of glorious 
surpassing beauty-the brightest and 
most delightful month of the desert’s 
year. C. A. Brion wrote in Gleanings, 
Jan. 1932 “If the season is not too fast, 
some honey may be stored from the 
Palo verde flow. Twenty to 30 pounds 
may be expected in a good season. 
While the honey is not rated as the best, 
it passes as a good table honey, and 
there are some people who prefer its 
flavor to all others.” 

As for Retama, Parks told me “‘it is 
a good honey plant. Will Tyce got a 
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surplus one year -a light yellow honey 
with a kind of an acid taste. He would 
put a few hives down where the plant 
bloomed profusely.” At Crystal City 
in west Texas, beekeepers made con- 
siderable amber honey with a fair 
flavor. 

Vansell spoke highly of Palo verde 
in California. He reported that bees 
visit the blossoms freely for nectar and 
pollen. 

American Holly (Ilex opaca). I re- 
cently received a pound bottle of holly 
honey from Andre Prost of New York, 
packed by Raymond Fisher of North 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Mr. Fisher 
writes me that he no longer makes large 
crops of holly honey due to an insect 
which infests the blossoms, but that he 
purchases honey from beekeepers in 
the holly section, when he can get it. 
The honey is white with a pleasant 
flavor, a high grade product. J. V. Or- 
mond, also of Arkansas, writes that 
the honey is non-granulating. 

Louisiana. Seventeen pounds a day 
have been reported in April and May 
but the blooming period is short and 
bad weather often spoils the flow (ac- 
cording to Oertel in Bees. July 1949). 
The hollv blooms April 25 to May 5. 
He describes the honey as light colored 
with a good flavor and a medium body. 
His largest surplus was 75 pounds. 

Texas. Yaupon (Ilex vomitoria) is 
the species of holly most important in 
Texas. In Gleanings several years ago 
A. H. Alex made the following com- 
ments: April 6, 1950, “over most of 
East Texas bees have started gathering 
on Yaupon on which the bloom appears 
promising.” 

May 2, 1950. “Throughout most of 
East Texas a good flow was reported 
from Yaupon. Scale colonies in the 
A. and M. College Apiary show gains 
of from 43 to SO pounds from this 
source. In East Texas Yaupon pro- 
duced a fair flow but it was interrupted 
by late cold weather.” 

Roy S. Weaver wrote me from Nava- 
sota, Texas, that Yaupon produces a 
light amber honey with a fair flavor, a 
medium body, the largest surplus 30 
pounds, the average 15 pounds, the hon- 
ey granulates slowly. 

Georgia. A. V. Dowling told me that 
a surplus from Yaupon is sometimes 
stored at Homerville. He describes it 
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as a white honey with a good flavor. 

Ilex verticillata, known as black alder 
or winterberry, is important in the 
northeastern states and Nova Scotia, 
and grows as far west as Minnesota. It 
has deciduous leaves and bright red 
berries which last all winter. It is a 
good nectar producer in Maine. All 
the hollies are dioecious (that is, the 
stamens and pistils are borne on differ- 
ent bushes, ony the staminate bushes 
produce pollen and only the pistillate 
bushes produce berries.) 

Ilex glabra, gallberry. In the south- 
east this bush produces a fine non- 
granulating honey wihch has been dis- 
cussed in anoher column. 

Mr. F. W. Schwoebel sends me from 
Key West, Florida, the flowers of the 
orchid Dendrobium phalaenopsis, which 
he says had caught several bees. An- 
other trap for the poor honeybee. The 
dead bees are still in the flowers. 
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Serve piping hot honey muffins with those summer salads. — Photo courtesy The Kellogg Co. 


Whe OF Sol Seams 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


URING SUMMER weather with its 

enervating heat, cold foods and 
frosty drinks are the order of the day— 
perhaps too much so. And, whether 
salads be crispy or hearty, it is so easy 
to pick crisp crackers from the array of 
seemingly endless variety the grocer 
now stocks. It is nice, however, to have 
some honey-way muffins every now and 
then. Sour cream will accumulate too! 
So why not work it into some yummy 
muffins and keep your hand in honey- 
way practice? You might keep the dry 
ingredients mixed, labeled and ready to 
go on a cool day. Then preparation is 
so simple that piping hot muffins are 
ready in a twinkling. 
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Not much honey in the salad dress- 
ing, you say? But repeated again and 
again it counts up. And what it does 
for subtle flavor! 

Don’t forget Nature’s finest sweet in 
toppings for ice cream, salad dressings, 
and in coffee and tea, both hot and 
iced. May its natural quick energy help 
you weather these hot summer days. 
Honey Sour Cream Muffins 

Two cups whole bran cereal, “4 cup 
honey, *%4 cup sour cream, 2 eggs, '2 
cup sifted flour, | teaspoon baking soda, 
¥2 teaspoon salt, and 2 cup sugar. 

Combine bran, honey and sour 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Using the new Schade method, Mary Subers determines the diastase number of honey with 
the photoelectric photometer. —- A USDA photo. 


Survey of 
American Honeys 


Number nine in a series of ten articles 


on the different honeys of America. 
9. Effect of Storage on Diastase Content '/ 


JONATHAN W. WHITE, JR. 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
Eastern Utilization Research and Development Division 
Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


1/ This is one in a series of articles describing a large-scale study of the composition of honeys 
from over the United States. Complete data interpretation and conclusions will appear in a 
forthcoming Department of Agriculture publication. 
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pte ge (or more properly, amyl- 
ase) is an enzyme that “digests” 
starch. It has long been known to 
occur in honey. Its function in the 
ripening of honey is not clear, nor is it 
known with certainty if it is introduced 
by the bee or arises from a plant source 
(nectar, pollen, yeasts, etc.). Conceiv- 
ably, diastase in honey could arise from 
all those mentioned. Periodic interest 
is shown in this country in the diastase 
content of honey; it arises when Euro- 
pean importers refuse honey shipments 
or downgrade them because they find 
low values of diastase in samples. 

It is thought in some European coun- 
tries that honey loses much of its nutri- 
tive or protective value when it is heat- 
ed. Since the enzyme is destroyed or 
weakened by heat, and is fairly easy to 
measure, the presence of certain 
amounts of diastase have been used for 
many years as assurance that honey 
has not been heated excessively. There 
have been some differences of opinion 
on whether a honey may have a low 
diastase value, but still be an unheated 
honey. There is no doubt that some 
types of honey produced in this country 
are so low in diastase as to not meet 
European requirements, even though 
they had never been heated. This, and 
other evidence that showed variable 
effects of heating on diastase content, 
have led to modification of import reg- 
lations in West Germany, though at 
this time the new rules are not known. 

In general it has been held that heat- 
ing is the only factor that would weak- 
en diastase in honey. Information in 
the Dutch and German scientific liter- 
ature indicated that some honeys lose 
some diastase in storage, but no defini- 
tive work was reported. In this coun- 
try, Schade, Marsh and Eckert 2/ at 
Davis, California, recently developed a 
new method for diastase determination 
that appears to have won favor in Ger- 
many. We have used it for our studies 
on the composition of American honeys. 

As was described in the preceding 
article in this series, some of the honey 
samples which we received from pro- 
ducers for this project were divided. 
Part was stored at -4°F. which mini- 
mized chemical and enzymic changes. 
After a suitable interval, these samples 


2/ Schade, J., Marsh, G. E., and Eckert, J. E. 
Food Research 23, 446 (1958). 
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and their corresponding samples stored 
at room temperature (73°-82°F.) were 
analyzed for diastase activity. 

Diastase Decreases in Storage 

Without Heating 


None of these samples had ever been 
heated. Twenty pairs of samples stored 
at the two temperatures were analyzed. 
The time of such storage varied from 
4 to 21 months. All sub-samples stored 
at room temperature showed much low- 
er diasase values than the correspond- 
ing part of the sample stored at -4°F. 
They did not all show the same rate of 
loss. The average diastase value of the 
cold storage samples was 22.0, while 
that of the portions stored at room tem- 
perature for an average of 13 months 
was 13.4. This is a 38.9% loss of dias- 
tase, corresponding nearly to 3% per 
month. Many of the samples with ac- 
ceptable (to European importers) dias- 
tase values had values after storage of 
one to one and one-half years that 
would not be acceptable. Only samples 
with exceptionally high values at the 
start had values that would be consid- 
ered good at the end of the storage 
period. Furthermore, it was found that 
the rate of loss for high diastase sam- 
ples was significantly greater than was 
the rate for moderate or low-diastase 
honeys. 

Another way to express our results 
is that in ordinary storage at room tem- 
perature without heating, diastase in 
honey has a half-life of 17 months. 
This means that in 17 months a sample 
will lose half of its diastase. In 17 
more months, half of the remaining 
diastase would be lost, and so on. 


Further Work Planned 


We are planning to look further into 
the stability of diastase and other en- 
zymes in honey during different tem- 
peratures of storage. It is not uncom- 
mon in processing and storage for honey 
to be exposed to temperatures much 
greater than those used here. Tempera- 
tures averaging 85° or 90°F. for a few 
weeks or months might have several 
times the effect of 70°-75° tempera- 
tures. None of this enters the realm of 
the effect of heat processing of honey, 
which has been the aspect of this prob- 
lem previously studied. 

There is one additional bit of infor- 
mation in the literature on the effect of 
ordinary storage of honey on its dias- 
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tase content. In the work of Schade, 
Marsh and Eckert referred to above 2/, 
they published data on seven honey 
samples stored at 20°C. (68°F.) for 13 
to 15 months. They stated that the 
diastase activity had “decreased slightly 
but not significantly in most cases”. 
Using their data, we analyzed them 
statistically and found that the changes 
were highly significant 3/. Their data 
showed an average decrease for the 
seven samples on which they gave data 
of 10.1% in diastase number, or 0.72% 
per month. This rate of loss is real, 
but does not present a serious practical 
problem. 


3/ Exceeding the critical 
probability level. 


value at the 1% 


Factors Affecting Diastase Loss Rate 


We attempted to find if any signifi- 
cant relationship existed between the 
rate of loss of diastase in our storage 
experiments and the composition of the 
honey samples. Among the 20 samples 
the average rate was 2.95% per month, 
but the lowest rate was 1.41% and the 
highest 4.76%. No significant relation 
was found with moisture, total acidity, 
hydrogen ion concentration (an expres- 
sion of active acidity or pH) or ash 
content. Rate of loss was found to be 
significantly 3/_ higher in the samples 
stored shorter times (4-8 months). 


(Next month: - Summary and conc‘usion.) 





Smoke ‘em 


NE FINE summer morning a large 

swarm came out of a hive and set- 
tled on a high tree and stayed there for 
three days. I tried everything I could 
think of to get it down but to no avail 
and it left on the third day. I could do 
nothing but watch it fly away. 

The next day another swarm issued 
from another hive and settled on the 
same tree. All at once an idea came to 
me that I had not thought of with the 
previous swarm. I got a bale of hay 
and set it a little up wind from where 
the swarm was clustered and set the 
bale on fire. The smoke rose up into 
the swarm causing the swarm to break 
apart and fly about in a disorganized 
manner. I then ran to the house and 
got the garden hose and turned the 
spray up into the flight of the bees. In 
very little time they began to cluster 
again but this time on a much lower 
branch which enabled me to hive them 
with little difficulty. 

Smoke is a great asset to the beekeep- 
er, as we all realize, but many of us do 
not take full advantage of smoke in 
working our bees. The smoke box 
which was recently written up in one of 
the bee journals is an excellent method 
for removing honey. The smoke pene- 
trates evenly over the super and will 
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W. HUDDLESTON 
Ulster, Ireland 


drive the bees down equally as well as 
the use of the carbolic acid board. I 
have used it with great success for a 
number of years and have taken off a 
great deal of honey in one day’s oper- 
ation. 

By driving the bees out of the supers 
of honey with smoke you do not run 
the chance of contaminating the honey 
with the use of the acid board. 

Next time you have a swarm that 
you cannot reach or when you plan to 
take honey off again try the smoke 
method and see if it doesn’t work for 
you as it has for me. If you have had 
similar experiences I would enjoy very 
much hearing from you in regard to the 
use of smoke. 





A CORRECTION 


Referring to A Book Review of 
“Beekeeping in the Tropics”, page 164 
of March 1961 Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, the publishers are Longmans, 
Green & Co., Ltd., 6-7 Clifford Street, 
London WI and their United States 
office is Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Importance of 
Bookkeeping In Beekeeping 


OOKKEEPING for beekeepers is an 

arduous and painstaking task. It can 
be compared to a speedometer. That 
is, bookkeeping determines the speed at 
which you are traveling in your aim for 
profits and the distance you have trav- 
eled toward your desired goal. It is 
understandable that some people keep 
bees for the enjoyment they receive 
from studying and working with them, 
but the great majority of beekeepers 
desire and hope to make a profit on 
their operations. This is perhaps the 
realistic way to evaluate it. 

I have been a high school teacher, 
counselor, and director of testing for 
the last 35 years, and with the excep- 
tion of the first two years of teaching, 
my experience has been in the same 
school system. In 1943, my wife and 
I decided to take a good second look 
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C. R. BECK, Director of Testing 
Sioux Falls Public Schools 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Chief Bee Inspector 

State of South Dakota 


at our financial progress up to that 
time. Our analysis was certainly dis- 
turbing as there was little to show fi- 
nancially, and as our state at that time 
did not have a teacher retirement law 
nor were teachers covered by Social Se- 
curity we decided that something should 
be done. Salesmanship had been suc- 
cessful up to a point in supplementing 
our meagre income, but somehow sat- 
isfaction in the work was lacking. Hav- 
ing participated in high school and col- 
lege athletics, it seemed that physical 
activity at least in the summer time was 
what I needed. 

Our son, who was 12 years old, be- 
came interested in bees and naturally 
father had to help finance him. We 
started by buying two colonies from 
an elderly beekeeper who has since 
given us much good advice and help 
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and to whom I have been very grate- 
ful. The partnership with the son last- 
ed one year and I bought him out. He 
didn’t like bees and was quite allergic 
to a sting. Naturally, during the begin- 
ning period I read almost every book 
that pertained to beekeeping that | 
cculd get my hands on. At the same 
time, I completed the extension course 
on beekeeping at Pennsylvania State 
College. Also, the first two summers I 
spent considerable time working for 
one of the largest commercial beekeep- 
ers in the area. These were enjoyable 
summers and the desire to enlarge my 
operations was growing. From two col- 
onies to 400 has been a gradual expan- 
sion in 17 years. With help from my 
son-in-law we manage to get the work 
done and at the same time I spend about 
60 days working as the Chief Bee In- 
spector in our state. 

Our work begins about April 1, and 
the deadline for wrapping the bees is 
November 11. Most of the work up to 
June | and after September | is done 
on weekends and after school hours. 
We do not like to work on Sundays, 
although we may visit the bees. 

From the beginning we have tried to 
keep accurate bookkeeping records, and 
for the 17 years where we could im- 
prove the bookkeeping system an at- 
tempt has been made to do so. 

In the first place an accurate inven- 
tory of all capital equipment should be 
kept and of necessity this must be kept 
current from year to year. Perhaps the 
important thing about this inventory is 
the determination of the correct depre- 
ciation amounts you will profit by on 
your income tax. Regardless of the 
period of depreciation set up for your 
capital investment, it is wise to consider 
production changes. 

From an inventory, it is an easy thing 


to set up the bookkeeping records that 
one desires and can use. From our past 
beekeeping experience, we have devised 
the following headings for our colum- 
nar bookkeeping. These in turn can be 
broken down if one cares to analyze 
carefully what is taking place in his 
financial operations. 

Many of these columnar headings are 
self-explanatory, but perhaps a needed 
explanation is in order on some of them. 
For example, on column number 1, we 
always count the number of colonies 
as the number we start with at the be- 
ginning of our yearly operation in April. 
It includes the over-winfered colonies, 
the packages and each division made. 
Regardless of the number that fold up 
or that are doubled up we have believed 
that they should be counted in your 
operations as you have had the expense 
of starting them. It is true that your 
averages and net returns per colony 
would look better if you didn’t count 
the failures and doubled up ones, and 
it is much like the farmer who had so 
many acres at planting time but con- 
siderably fewer acres at harvest time 
when the averages look better. 

Column number 4 on labor costs re- 
quires careful accounting as sometimes 
it is necessary to hire part-time or full- 
time helpers during the season. Often- 
times different rates of pay are neces- 
sary for exnerienced and inexperienced 
workers. If a small share of the crop 
or bonuses are paid many complications 
can arise and the same is true of the 
payment of Social Security taxes on 
worker’s wages. 

Column number 5 on supplies may be 
broken down into sub-headings if the 
beekeeper so desires. Costs of package 
bees, queens, containers, feed, legume 
seed, and miscellaneous items add up 
to a startling sum at the end of the 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Number of Total Pounds Average Per Labor Costs Supplies Truck/Car 
Colonies Produced Colony Operation 

7 8 9 10 11 12 
Hired Utilities Taxes, Insurance Winter Losses Total Costs Average Price 
Trucking Rentals, Member- Disease Per Pound 

ships and Journals Received 
13 14 15 16 17 18 
Total Net Net Returns Capital Total Capital Depreciation 
Returns Returns Per Colony Investment Investment 
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year. The cost of supplies cannot be 
over-stressed and one should be cau- 
tious in distinguishing between costs 
and capital equipment. It should be 
remembered that costs are fully deduct- 
ible on income taxes while capital in- 
vestment is dependent on the period 
selected for depreciation. This makes 
a significant difference. 

Column number 6 on truck and car 
operation costs, presents only a prob- 
lem on how one uses his family car in 
his bee business. If the car is used both 
for personal and beekeeping driving, a 
strict accounting on the number of 
miles driven for beekeeping should be 
kept. If all of one’s beekeeping activi- 
ties are performed by his truck, the 
car Operation costs present no problem, 
but it should be noted that car operat- 
ng costs for one’s beekeeping activities 
are as much an expense as truck opera- 
tion and repairs. 

Column number 9 on taxes, rentals, 
insurance, memberships, and journals 
necessitates such things as_ property 
taxes, personal taxes, and registration 
fees if your state has such fees. Rentals 
must be considered as such and if in 
place of a monetary payment the bee- 
keeper gives the farmer a can of honey 
this must be costed at the average price 
he receives for the honey sold that year. 
Buildings and equipment are property 
and often we are confused by varying 
mill rates in different locations. The 
beekeeper is fortunate who is assessed 
in one location for all his property and 
equipment and at reasonable rates. 
Workmen’s compensation and _ special 
types of insurance should be considered 
as costs. Memberships in national, state 
and local beekeeping organizations are 
costs. The same can be said for the 
cost of books, journals, and the ex- 
penses connected with attending meet- 
ings that increase the knowledge of 
the beekeeper wherein it can be deter- 
mined that this is essential to his con- 
tinued operation. 

Column number 10 on winter losses 
and disease should be fully deductible, 
but care should be exercised as to legiti- 
mate percentages of the cost of capital 
equipment that is destroyed in disease 
prevention. 

Column number 12 on the average 
price per pound received is a difficult 
one to handle and often cannot be com- 
pleted until six to nine months after 
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the close of the fiscal year, especially 
if one is a member of a co-operative. 
Where a producer sells to packers, co- 
operatives and locally it is necessary 
to average this to find the true average 
price per pound for the year’s crop. 

Column number 13 will give the To- 
tal Returns. It is only necessary to 
subtract the total costs from the total 
returns to get Column 14 which pro- 
duces the net return per colony. To 
most beekeepers the net return per col- 
ony is one of the significant results of 
accurate bookkeeping and it is often the 
indicator of continued operations or 
selling out. We are often faced with 
the problem of expansion due to the 
ups and downs of net returns, but it is 
my observation that beekeepers operate 
under the economic principle of increas- 
ing costs and this can only be overcome 
by a sharper upturn in prices for honey 
in the near future. We also operate 
under the economic principle of dimin- 
ishing returns and it would pay each 
beekeeper to become familiar with this 
principle. We are much like the farmer 
who puts more fertilizer and labor into 
a given acreage and he gets better re- 
turns. He repeats this again and again 
but eventually reaches a point where his 
net return is smaller. 

Column number 16 represents Capi- 
tal Investment and how much is put 
into buildings, trucks, hives and other 
equipment during the current year. 
Sometimes we overlook capital outlays 
such as a new shovel, mop pail, fencing, 
etc. We have often wondered if it 
would be possible for bee supply houses 
to stamp the equipment they sell with 
the date of purchase by the buyer. Thus 
one would always know the life expect- 
ancy of the marked equipment. 

Column number 17 is only an ex- 
tension of the preceding column, but 
it is important to know from the begin- 
ning of your beekeeping operations 
what the total capital investment has 
been. It also has some important im- 
plications as one contemplates selling 
or is forced to sell for some reason. 
Perhaps one should take into consider- 
ation on his total capital investment 
what economists call imputed interest. 
This is interest that your capital would 
have earned at current rates had you 
put it into some other investment rather 
than beekeeping. 

(Continued on page 441) 
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The author in the pro- 
cess of hiving a swarm 
of bees. 


My Start With Bees 
In Argentina 


PETER VITEZ 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


WAS BORN in Vienna, Austria and 

immigrated to this country in 1950. 
I had always lived in big cities and 
knew nothing of bees. 

I had my first contact with them only 
about five years ago, when I decided 
to attend an agricultural course in the 
western part of the Province of Buenos 
Aires. I can say, it was love at first 
sight, on my side anyway, and you 
know, he who really gets the “bee- 
fever”, will keep having it all his life. 

So I decided to start my own bee 
business and try to make a living from 
it. But for some reason or other, only 
a year and a-half ago I really got start- 
ed, with 25 second-hand hives, having 
increased now to a hundred. 

My little farm of 15 hektares of 
grassland is situated in an (by Argentine 
standards) average honey region, near 
a small quiet town, named Dolores, in 
the Province of Buenos Aires. 
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The country here, like nearly all the 
rest of the Province, is flat and plain; 
there are no natural forests, but many 
plantations of Eucalyptus, all kinds of 
fruit trees, acacias, poplars and willows 
mainly. About three fourths of the 
surplus is unimproved grassland (cattle 
country), with only an occasional al- 
falfa field here and there, the rest are 
the normal plantations and some corn 
and sunflower cultures. The earth is 
excellent and rainfalls abundant (950 
mm per year in Dolores). Although the 
eucalyptus, the acacias and the citrus 
trees produce nectar reliably every year, 
the major honey flow, which starts the 
last days of December and ends with 
January, comes from the wild flowers 
of the pasture lands: mainly blue thistle, 
birdsfoot trefoil, clovers, mint 
many others. The climate is very favor- 
able too; there are only about three 
weeks in winter with no pollen and 
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nectar coming in, so the bees suspend 
brood rearing for only that time. Even 
in these weeks it is rare indeed, that 
the bees can’t make their cleansing 
flights during three consecutive days. 

It must not surprise you, that the 
average honey surplus per hive is 120 
pounds per year, providing there is 
good management. 

When I began working here with my 
25 purchased hives—all double brood 
chamber Langstroth hives, which are 
the recognized Standard—I found them 
infected with European foulbrood. So, 
right at the beginning, I got headaches 
with my bees. I did everything I could 
to cure them and this was how I did 
it. The hives with light infection, where 
the bees had still been capable of re- 
moving the dead larvae, so only empty 
cells were found, I gave a chemical 
treatment with Streptomycin, once a 
week during three weeks. I preferred 
to apply the solution (1 gram of pow- 
dered Dihydrostreptomycin to 2 liters 
of sugar syrup) by sprinkling it directly 
on the brood combs. The hives with 
heavy infection I treated both chemi- 
cally and by removing the queen for 10 
days, so even weak colonies got a 
chance to clean up their brood. 

In both cases after three weeks, I got 
healthy brood in my colonies, but later 
some recurrence could be noted, but 
never again occurred heavy infections. 

I have observed that EFB appears 
here almost exclusively in the first two 
spring months (October, November) and 
disappears towards the main honey 
flow. But it is not easy to eradicate 
completely, as every spring I have to 


Beehives are neatly 
painted and numbered. 


deal with a few infected colonies. Inci- 
dentally EFB has appeared first in Ar- 
gentina only a few years ago and has 
become a big menace to many apiaries. 
American foulbrood is still unknown. 
All the other diseases of the adult bee, 
as Nosema and the mite disease, are 
little problems. 

My hive management aims at having 
three to four hive bodies boiling over 
with bees at the start of our main flow 
(after Christmas). 


Populous Colonies Essential 


To get this I proceed as follows: at 
the beginning of the swarming season— 
in my locality, mid-October—the colo- 
nies with normal development will have 
from seven to nine combs full of brood; 
so I take four or five of them, mostly 
capped brood, with plenty of bees and 
put them above the two brood cham- 
bers or an inner cover with screened 
center hole and entrance opening. I 
have made special covers with deep 
rims, leaving a three-inch wide opening 
on the front side, for that purpose. That 
is the only extra equipment I need. I 
replenish this third hive body with 
combs of honey and empty, built combs, 
and below I prefer to fill with founda- 
tion. The day after making up this 
nucleus, I give it a ripe, well built queen 
cell, ready to emerge. After 10 to 12 
days the new queen ought to be laying. 
After that it is only necessary to give 
both partitions new space (supers) for 
the increasing income of nectar. With 
this method I have found brood cham- 
ber reversal or any other swarm pre- 
ventive measures unnecessary, because 
the two queen hives simply will not 






















































































swarm. Being divided at the precise 
movement, the bees are beginning to 
have that “crowded” feeling, they won't 
swarm and by the time both partitions 
are strong, the major honey flow is 
beginning and they forget about swarm- 
ing again, providing the queen is not 
failing. 

Once the good flow starts or maybe 
a little earlier, | throw the two colonies 
together, by just removing the screen- 
ed inner cover. Of the two queens I 
leave the one that seems the better to 
me, and exclude her in the lowest brood 
chamber; from now on brood rearing 
is to be restricted. 

This method has proved very effi- 
cient to me and does not involve much 
extra work. Of course, I had a few of 
the two queen hives swarming, but 
these must have been of the swarming 
type. I wonder if the Demaree treat- 
ment would have prevented them! 

I change queens every year, but only 
the ones with average egg laying capa- 
city and honey production. The out- 
standing ones I leave for another spring 
build-up and for breeders. The right 
judging of a queen and her perform- 
ance is far from easy, I guess. I some- 
times start wrong by killing an old 
queen, which would have done as well 
or better for another season than the 
new queen. 


I Prefer to Do My Own 
Queen Rearing 


I have found it hard to get good 
queens. Maybe it was just bad luck, 
but every time I ordered some pure 
Italian queens, and got them well intro- 
duced and laying, after a few weeks 
they were all superseded. So something 
had to be wrong with the quality of 
the queens. I rear my own queens, al- 
ways from my best producers and 
those resistant to EFB. 

The only disadvantage this has is, 
that my new queens very often get 
mated with the black* drones of the 
neighboring apiaries, and the resulting 
bees are quite a hodge-podge. Their 
honey production is equal to that of 
pure Italians, but they sting more 
liberally. 

As a sideline to the extracted honey 
production, I run five colonies for 
Royal Jelly, so I dispose of queen cells 


* The almost universal black “native” bee. 
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throughout the season. For producing 
the Royal Jelly I've found the queen- 
right two and three chamber units con- 
venient as most of the breeders in the 
U. S. use them. Each colony renders 
about 25 well-nourished cells per day. 
I sell them in their natural wax cell to 
private clients and to a cosmetic labor- 
atory, that uses them in making beauty 
creams. I don’t know how this is in 
the U. S., but here the demand for 
Royal Jelly has begun to rise again, 
with remunerative prices. 

Beekeeping supplies are readily avail- 
able and are of good quality. Only 
some things are unknown yet, such as 
ready-wired foundation and. mechanical 
hive loaders; but the last explains itself 
partly, because no migratory beekeep- 
ing !s practiced in Argentina. In theory, 
production per hive could be raised by 
migrating, but for one thing the per- 
manent locations are very satisfying and 
for the other, trucks and truck main- 
taining are disproportionately expensive 
at present. 

Beekeeping Associations in 
This Country 

There are only two well known as- 
soctations, both in the Capital, Buenos 
Aires. Beekeepers’ meetings and co- 
operative working are very rare, so in 
this sense, there remains much to be 
done. 

As to honey locations, I wani to add, 
that in the North of the Republic, in 
the sub-tropical provinces, the yields 
are much higher than here in our tem- 
perate climate. There, surp'uses of 400 
pounds are not uncommon, but the hon- 
ey is strong flavored and dark, while 
ours here is light and of delicate flavor. 
As I mentioned before, it is not diffi- 
cult in my zone, to obtajn 120 pounds 
of good, exportable honey, but accord- 
ing to Buenos Aires statistics, the ave- 
rage production is only about 40 
pounds. This must be on account of 
bad management and of the many non- 
standard hives still in existence. 

Though I have had troubles, and 
drawbacks with my bees, they also gave 
me much jov and satisfaction. 

There are two things about bees 
which I value most: they are never 
boresome because there is always some- 
thing new coming up, that requires all 
of one’s attention, and they keep their 
owner well, both physically and eco- 
nomically. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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John Guilfoyle, Austral- 
ian bee supply manu- 
facturer and Jack De- 
yell, discuss the Stand- 
ard brood frame during 
Mr. Guilfoyle’s recent 
visit to The A. |. Root 
Company of Medina. 
Guilfoyle has manu- 
factured bee supplies 
for 15 years in Queens- 
land, Australia and says 
that the 10-frame Stand- 
ard hive is used exten- 
sively throughout that 
country. Guilfoyle re- 
lated that there is very 
little AFB in Australia 
and that it affords no 
problem. 


A Talk To Beekeepers 


M. J. DEYELL 


E HAVE REFERENCE to two of 

the important requirements in bee- 
keeping, namely, food and comb space. 
It takes a long time for beekeepers to 
learn that a considerable amount of 
honey is required for winter and early 
spring bee food. This past winter quite 
a number of colonies were lost due to 
starvation. Some beekeepers did not 
leave enough honey on the hives last 
fall to supply food requirements during 
the winter and early spring. 

In this area bees were kept in their 
hives during long periods because of 
rainy cool weather. Strong colonies of 
bees had started brood rearing prior to 
the cool weather, thereby using a con- 
siderable amount of honey and pollen, 
— in some instances reducing the stores 
to the vanishing point. 

Ample stores are required to produce 
bees, and populous colonies of bees are 
necessary to secure the maximum crop 
of honey. It has been said that surplus 
bees are needed to produce surplus 
honey. 
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Will beekeepers ever learn? 


Dr. C. L. Farrar, head of Bee Cul- 
ture Section, Madison, Wisconsin, says 
that “honey converted into bees will 
bring a higher price than honey sold 
on the market because those bees con- 
tribute to a much larger yield”. 


Importance of Ample Comb Space 


Many beekeepers lose swarms and 
surplus honey because they do not put 
supers on in time. I have found from 
years of experience that in this area it 
pays to put on at least one super of 
drawn combs at the beginning of the 
spring honey flow around the first of 
May. This super should be put on with- 
out a queen excluder underneath. The 
bees will then enter the super quite 
readily, whereas, if a queen excluder 
is used early in the season the bees may 
not go up through the excluder into 
the super. As a matter of fact when 
an excluder is not used the queen may 
move up into this super and lay a few 
eggs in the center combs. When the 
major honey flow does start, the queen 
can be smoked down into the brood 
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chamber and a queen excluder put on 
underneath the super. If there is a 
small amount of brood in the super put 
on earlier, this has a tendency to attract 
the bees up into the super. 

For some years I have put supers on 
top of the pile instead of lifting off 
filled and partly filled supers in order 
to put the new or fresh super under- 
neath or directly above the queen ex- 
cluder. If the bees need the comb 
space they will go into the top super. 
Furthermore, the combs in the supers 
will be well filled and less handling is 
required during extracting time because 
only the filled and partly filled supers 
need to be uncapped and the supers 
that do not contain any honey can be 
set aside for a later honey flow. 

Another advantage in top supering 
is that the bees are more likely to put 
an adequate amount of honey in the 
brood chamber for future stores than 
when supering underneath is practiced. 

It is amazing the amount of honey 
strong colonies will store in a relatively 
short time during a heavy honey flow. 
A number of years ago we kept bees 
in western Ohio. White sweet clover 
was abundant in that area at the time. 
We were supering one yard on July 3 
just as the flow from white sweet clo- 
ver was beginning. We had a big load 
of supers on the truck and I told the 
boys to put two supers instead of one, 
on strong colonies. These were deep 
supers. In about 10 days we returned 
to that apiarv to find that the bees had 
completely filled the supers we had put 
on. Not all of the honey was capped 
but practically all of the cells were fill- 
ed with nectar. If we had not put on 
two supers the colonies would likely 
have made preparations for swarming. 

During the days when sweet clover 
was plentiful in western Ohio it was 
not uncommon to have colonies from 
six to eight stories high and we had a 
few 10 story colonies. 

Having Nuclei in Apiaries 
for Extra Queens 

Some commercial beekeepers are 
now practicing this method which 
works out quite well. There really isn’t 
much to it except to have some extra 
hives. about 10 “nucs” for each 40 or 
50 hives in the yard. When checking 
through the bees at the time the first 
supers are put on, when a large colony 
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is found that has ideas of swarming 
and has queen cells, (especially capped 
cells) we take about three frames of 
brood and at least one or two queen 
cells from the strong colony to put 
into a nuc hive. It is a good idea to find 
some combs that have young emerging 
bees, then shake these combs of bees 
into the nucs. One must be careful to 
leave the queen in the parent colony. 
In due time there should be a young 
queen in each nuc made up. Later on, 
when a colony with a failing queen is 
found, she may be disposed of and two 
combs of brood with adhering bees 
and the queen may be taken from one 
of the nucs and put in the center of the 
colony needing the new queen. If the 
queen is placed between the two combs 
of brood given, she is likely to be ac- 
cepted, especially if there is a honey 
flow on. I do not recall losing any 
queens when using this method. 


There are apt to be a few combs of 
brood left in the nuc from which the 
queen and two combs of brood are 
taken, consequently the bees will rear 
another queen. 

If all of the queens in the nucs are 
not used during the summer, they likely 
can be used during the late summer or 
fall months to replace any queens that 
are failing. The bees can be united 
with colonies that are not quit? up to 
par in strength. 

A Simple Way to Make Increase 

In this area we can count on a good 
fall honey flow which usually begins the 
last week in August and continues until 
about the middle of October. The ma- 
jor honey flow from clovers, whenever 
we do have it, is over about the third 
week in July or the first of August. 
At that time colonies are quite popu- 
lous and there is an abundance of 
drones. We usually have two or three 
empty spaces in each yard that need to 
be filled up so we place an empty deep 
super of combs with bottom board on 
the vacant spot in the yard, then we 
lift the top super, commonly called the 
food chamber from one of the two story 
hives and place it on the empty super. 
So long as there is brood in both stories 
we pay no attention to where the queen 
is. If the aueen is in the top super or 
food chamber that we place on the new 
stand, all well and good. If the bees 

(Continued on page 441) 
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PENN STATE HAS 
Beekeeping Correspondence Course 
University Park, Pa. 


Beekeeping is recreation. It can also 
be a profitable part-time business. 

Honeybees produce a very palatable 
food. They serve as pollenizers for 
fruit trees and garden crops. Without 
honeybees there would be lower yields 
of apples, pears, cucumbers, lima beans 
and other crops. 

But Walter Haldeman of Penn State 
University says beekeeping requires 
some knowledge and skill. To help you 
learn about bees, Penn State has a 
correspondence course which deals 
with those industrious insects. Spring 
and fall management, swarm control, 
diseases and enemies of bees are some 
of the lesson titles. There are also les- 
sons On queen rearing and honey mar- 
keting. 

You can get the beekeeping course 
by writing to Correspondence Courses, 
202 Agricultural Education Building, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. Include 
your name, address and $2.50, the reg- 
istration fee. Make checks payable to 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


MISSOURI 
Midwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
Gladstone, Missouri 
July 9, 1961 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the garden and apiary of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Barrett, 200 E. 
73rd St. North, Gladstone, Missouri, 
Sunday, July 9, 1961. Bring a basket 
lunch and come early. The meeting 
will be held at 2:30 p.m. The subject 
will be “Extracting the Honey Crop”. 
Everyone welcome. — James A. Wor- 
rel, Secretary. 
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MINNESOTA 
Beekeepers’ Association Meeting 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

July 28, 29, 1961 


Minnesota Beekeepers will hold their 
summer meeting at Detroit Lakes, on 
July 28-29, with the Northwest Bee- 
keepers’ Association, local, in charge 
of program, and a fine job they are 
Going. 

The revised registration law was 
signed into law by Governor Elmer L. 
Andersen on April 11, 1960 and this 
will be explained at the meeting. Our 
official magazine, The Minnesota Bee- 
keeper, is not receiving the support 
from advertisers which we can expect 
and from a financial standpoimt we 
must make some decision as to the 
future of this publication, which will 
come before the members at this 
meeting. 

Glen McCoy and Walter Sundberg 
will give a report on our new venture, 
the Beekeepers’ Honey Auction, which 
was so successful in Wisconsin last 
year. Meetings will be held at the pa- 
vilion. and the Gopher Grill will serve 
their famous noonday meal at the park 
at $1.50 per plate with a choice of fish 
or chicken. 

Wm. Robson and Ernest Stoker, Sec- 
retary and President of the N. W. local 
promise a very fine program and I am 
sure this will be one meeting none 
should miss. As has been the custom 
in past years, we will have a marketing 
meeting at the Graystone Hotel on the 
evening of July 27 at 8 p.m. This is 
intended for packers and_ packer- 
producers mainly but all beekeepers 
are welcome to offer suggestions for a 
better honey market. — F. Q. Bunch, 
Secretary. 
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VIRGINIA 
State Beekeepers’ Association 
Lynchburg, Va. 
July 22, 1961 
The Virginia State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer picnic on 
July 22nd, Miller Park, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. We expect to have some good 
speakers, also some attendance prizes. 
All beekeepers are invited to come and 
bring a basket lunch.—Henry W. 
Weatherford, Secretary. 


OHIO 

State Beekeepers’ Association Meeting 

Bellefontaine, Ohio 

July 29-30, 1961 

The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associ- 

ation will hold its meeting, July 29-30, 
at the Pine Avenue School, (opposite 
the Fair Grounds). 


Program 
SATURDAY 
A.M. 
9:00 Registration 
10:00 Welcome — Honorable Mayor, Garnet 


Gregg of Bellefontaine 

Response — Mr. Chuck Lewis, Pres dent 

of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association. 
“Honey Promotion’’—Mr. Aldon Young 
— vs. Honeybees” — Mr. Chas. 
ing. 

Demonstration on Handling Bees 

— Mr. Norman Dunham 


10:30 
11:00 


11:30 


P.M. 
12:00 - 1:00 Lunch — Served by the Logan Co. 
Beekeepers’ Association at the school 
Film — “Miracle of the Bees’’— Mr. S. E. 
Bailey 
The Queen Bees (Ladies’ Auxiliary) 
Film (Tentative) also talk on ‘‘Beekeep- 
ing on the Apalachicola River, Florida 
— Mr. Cutts of Chipley, Florida 
0 A Talk for Beginners—M. J. Deyell 
Charlie’s ‘‘Tic-Tac-Toe’’ — C. A. Reese 
O Banquet at the Methodist Church Audi- 
torium (Uptown). Toastmaster will be 
announced 
Guest Speakers —Mr. Wilbur B. Wood, 
Director of Extension of Ohio and Mr. 
Robert H. Terhune, Director of the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture. 


1:00 


1:30 
2:00 


P.M. 

1:00 ‘Bee Research at the Ohio Experiment 
Station — Dr. W. E. Dunham 

1:30 “Bright Spots in Beekeeping” — Mr. Em- 
erson Long 

2:00 (One of Dadants - Tentative) 

3:00 A Panel Discussion — Directed by Mr. 
Jack Happ 
Door Prizes 


Producers are urged to bring sam- 
ples of their honey for display at the 
meeting — who knows, you may sell 
some? 


BEEKEEPING SHORT COURSE 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 

August 21-25, 1961 

The 16th annual Beekeeping Short 
Course of The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
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versity is scheduled for August 21 to 25, 
1961, announced Professor E. J. Ander- 
son, Beekeeping Specialist. Over 550 
persons from 13 states and seven for- 
eign countries have attended in the past, 
he said. 

Included in the instruction will be 
such topics as spring management and 
swarm control for comb and extracted 
honey production, methods of wintering 
bees, introduction of package bees, con- 
trol of diseases and enemies of the hon- 
eybee, extracting and bottling of honey, 
queen rearing, requeening, fall manage- 
ment, marketing of honey, and care of 
bees for pollination of fruit and other 
crops. 

One-half of each day is devoted to 
lectures on the theory of beekeeping 
and the other half to practical applica- 
tion of bee management. Students will 
be given the opportunity to develop 
skills in the five University bee yards 
and in the laboratories. Students are 
required to bring their own protective 
equipment. 

Any individual 16 years of age or 
older is eligible to attend. Younger in- 
dividuals will be accepted if accom- 
panied by a responsible person. 

The cost of the course is $7.25 for 
Pennsylvanians and $12.25 for non- 
Pennsylvanians. More information and 
application blanks can be secured from 
the Director of Short Courses, Room 
211 Armsby Building, The College of 
Agriculture, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa. 


ILLINOIS 
State Beekeepers’ Summer Meeting 
Lemont, Illinois 
July 23, 1961 
Illinois State Beekeepers’ Summer 
Meeting sponsored by Cook-Du Page 
Association, Sunday 23, July 1961, call- 
ed to order 10:00 a.m. at St. Mary’s 
Seminary. St. Mary’s is located about 
two miles N. E. of Lemont on 4 A and 
a mile S.W. of intersection 83 and 4A 
on the old Joliet Road. 


President Arthur E. Corey and the 
Directors of the Cook-Du Page Asso- 
ciation have done their best to plan for 
you beekeepers a good meeting and we 
therefore ask you old drones, young and 
old queens and workers to swarm to 
above meeting place for this gala event, 
so do your part and make it the best 
yet in attendance. 
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All beekeepers and anyone interested 
who might be passing through this area 
on vacations are cordially invited to 
meet in this beautiful air conditioned 
building and listen to a good program, 
shake hands with old friends and dis- 
cuss your problems. 

The following speakers have been 
selected and we think you will approve 
our choice: Rev. Fr. Pius J. Petric, 
Apiarist, St. Mary’s Seminary, Lemont, 
Illinois; Dr. Mykola H. Haydak, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Dept. Entomology and 
Economic Zoology, University of Min- 
nesota. Ralph Bradley, Director of Ag- 
ticulture, State of Illinois; Alan Root, 
General Manager, The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio; Charles Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois; Arthur W. Kehl, Da- 
dant & Sons, Watertown, Wisconsin; 
Carl E. Killion, Chief Apiary Inspec- 
tion, State of Illinois, Paris, Illinois; 
L. M. Leiper, President, Illinois State 
Beekeepers’ Assn., Belleville, Ill.; Hoyt 
Taylor, Secretary, Illinois State Bee- 
keepers’ Assn., Pleasant Plains, IIl.; and 
Rev. Fr. Augustine Jones, OSB, Mar- 
mion Military Academy, Aurora, IIl. 

Mrs. Ralph Klebes, our hostess, says 
the association will serve ham and cof- 
fee, members the pot luck, and don’t 
forget your table service. — Ralph O. 
Klebes, Publicity. 


PENNSYLVANIA © 
Northwestern Penn. Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Titusville, Pennsylvania 
July 29, 1961 
The Northwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania will meet at 
Burgess Park, Titusville, July 29, for 
a picnic and program. A cordial invi- 

tation to all. 


KANSAS 
Northeastern Kansas Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Kansas City, Kansas 
August 6, 1961 

The Northeastern Kansas Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet August 6th 
at 2:30 p.m. for the regular monthly 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy F. Furgeson, 4126 Francis St., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Professor Herbert Knoston, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, will be our guest speak- 
er. All who are interested in bees are 
invited to attend. Refreshments will be 
served.—Mrs. Bert M. Parrish, Sec. 
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MINNESOTA 
Southeastern Minn. Beekeepers’ Assn. 
July 16, 1961 
The Southeastern Minnesota Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold a summer 
tour on July 16. The tour will start at 
10:00 a.m. Sunday morning at the 
William Ahrens residence in Kellogg, 
Minnesota. We will leave the Ahrens’ 
residence at 11:00 a.m. and travel to 
Colvill Park at Red Wing, Minnesota 
and have the noon picnic lunch there. 
Ice cream will be furnished. Bring your 

own dishes and pot luck. 

From Colvill we will travel to the 
F. Q. Bunch residence at Welch, Min- 
nesota, and plan to be at Mr. Bunch’s 
residence at 2:30 p.m.. We will make 
the final stop at the Robert Banker resi- 
dence at 3:30 p.m. This is a complete 
schedule of the tour so if you cannot 
take part in it all, perhaps you can pick 
it up along the way.—Lyle Dankers, 
Sec.-Treas. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Harvard, Massachusetts 
July 29, 1961 

Outdoor summer meetings continue 
at the Harvard home of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Maxant, Ayer Road. All bee- 
keepers visiting the New England area 
are cordially invited to attend our meet- 
ings. The Maxant home may be easily 
found from either Route 2 or the Little- 
ton traffic circle. It is on Route 110. 

Our meetings start at 2:00 p.m. with 
an inspection of the hives, followed by 
a short business meeting. Everyone 
brings their picnic suppe*. Coffee and 
ice cream are furnished by the associ- 
ation. You may have a contribution 
to make in our varied discussions about 
disease control, sprays and insecticides, 
producing comb honey, or packaging 
honey. — B. Carlson, Sec. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
State Beekeepers’ Association 
Cullowhee, N. C. 

August 4, and 5, 1961 
The North Carolina Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual summer 
meeting at the Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College on August 4th and Sth. 
Located in Cullowhee, North Carolina. 
We will be looking for you there 


(Continued on page 441) 
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Obttuaries 
DUANE C. BABCOCK 


UANE C. BABCOCK, for many 

years an employee of The A. I. Root 
Co. died suddenly of a heart attack on 
May 28, in Medina Community Hos- 
pital at the age of 73. 

Mr. Babcock joined the Root organi- 
zation in 1922 after having been en- 
gaged in Plant Pathology work in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. After serving The 
Root Co. as promotion and advertising 
manager for a number of years he was 
made manager of a subsidiary office 
of The A. I. Root Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, where he served for 10 years 
until his retirement in 1956. 

He moved back to Medina and set- 
tled on a farm near Medina where he 
and his wife enjoyed rural life. 

“Bab” as he was called by those who 
knew him best, had a wide circle of 
friends. He was interested in church 
work, helping to promote the best in- 
terests of the community in which he 


lived. 


He will be greatly missed es- 
pecially by beekeepers over the coun- 


try. He leaves a wife, Eva, and a son 
Duane, living in San Antonio, Texas. 


HELEN DADANT 


E REGRET to announce the death 

of HELEN DADANT, wife of 
M. G. Dadant and mother of Charles 
C. Dadant and the late Robert H. Da- 
dant. Although she had been in failing 
health, she had enjoyed a full Sunday 
— attending Mass, taking a car ride 
and playing cards with friends in the 
evening — and passed away suddenly 
early on Monday, May 29, 1961 at the 
age of 71. 


LUTHER S. 


UTHER S. HUTCHINS, a promi- 
nent beekeeper of Massena, N. Y., 
passed on recently at the age of 95. 
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Many in the industry will remember 
her smiling face and laughter as she 
accompanied M. G. on many business 
trips and attended numerous beekeep- 
ers’ meetings. Her many friends will 
remember her as a truly fine woman 
who, as an inspiration to her husband 
and family, played a real part in the 
development of the Dadant organiza- 
tion and its contributions to the bee- 
keeping industry. Our sincere sympa- 
thy to the Dadant family. 


HUTCHINS 


The Hutchins family have been in the 
beekeeping business for over 75 years. 
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CULTURE 


buy and Sell 


Classified rates: 18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names 


and addresses, the shortest word such as “‘a”’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser 
to use, as well as any number (regardless a how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. 
Any quantity. Write us for best prices ob- 
tainable. HUBBARD’ APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


1OWA HONEY, one can or truck 
RUSSELL D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 








loads. 


WANTED—Honey and Beeswax. WALLY’S 
BEE ENTERPRISE, 4900 Morningside, SIOUX 
CITY, IOWA. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, all types in 
drums, tins, trailer and car lots. Send sam- 
ples each lot. Write: CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. Est. since 





99 Hudson St., 
1910. 





CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
ae 1525 September Dr., LANCAST- 
ER, a 


TUPELO, wild flower, alfalfa, or orange, in 
60's. LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD 
APIARIES, 910 State St., LANCASTER, PA. 


HONEY—In any size container, also Mail 
Order Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for 
prices. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH 


FOR SALE—White clover and light amber 
goidenrod honey, in 60-lb. cans, truck or cCar- 
load. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FREDONIA, 
NEW YORK. 


~ MICHIGAN'S finest | raspberry, basswood, 
clover comb honey in 4 x 5 window carloned 
sections. Deluxe extra fancy, $9.00 case; Ex- 
tra fancy, $8.50; Fancy, $7.50; No. 1, $6.50; 
No. 2, $5.50. E. Z. QUICK WAY B FARMS, 
BOYNE FALLS, MICHIGAN. 


~ NEAR WATER WHITE Orange honey. New 
crop - Florida. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


WHITE CLOVER honey in sixties. SELMAR 
W. MARKESTAD, CANTON, MINNESOTA. 




















HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

~ BEEKEEPERS | TAKE | NOTICE — ~ We cannot 
guarantee honey buyers’ financial re i- 
bility, and advise all beekeepers to sell. for 
cash only or on C.0.D. terms except where 
the buyer has thoroughly established his 
credit with the seller. 





WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, aiso 
beeswax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, 
MICHIGAN. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted in 
both 60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St., 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY 
FARMS, LATTY, OHIO. 


WE RENDER cappings, old combs and buy 
your beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request. 
M. R. CARY CORP., GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 
1, NEW YORK. 

WANTED — Chunk and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO. 

















BEE SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


“WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies 
at factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HUBBARD  APIARIES, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 





THE BIGGEST Bee Supply Catalog publish- 
ed (64 pages) free for the asking. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. No 
agents—buy direct and save 20%. WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 





WANTED-—All grades of extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. DEER CREEK HON- 
EY FARMS, LONDON, OHIO. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity 
and we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED-—White extracted or comb honey. 
Send sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., 
MILLERSPORT, OHIO. 


BEESWAX WANTED-—Highest prices paid in 
cash or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. 
ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
IOWA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from one 
pound up and if you have over 25 pounds 
let us work it into foundation for you at a 25 
per cent saving. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber hon- 
ey. EASTERN ey PRODUCTS, 421 Bedford 
Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


JULY, 1961 

















QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. IN- 
TERLOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK 
APIARIES, WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee 
supplies. Save up to 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BUR- 
GAW, NORTH CAROLINA. 








No. 1 Hive Bodies, $2.00; No. 2 Hive Bod- 
ies, $1.75; Covers and Bottom boards, $1.10; 
Shallow Extracting Supers, $1.25; Hoffman 
Full Depth Frames (per hundred), $11.00. 
Catalog on request. HAGEN-LUNCEFORD MFG. 
& SUPPLY CO., 2500 N. 4th Street, COEUR 
D'ALENE, IDAHO. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 

500 BEEWAY SECTIONS, best quality, 
$16.00, 5 pound Thin Super Foundation for 
above sections, $6.50. (100% Pure Beeswax). 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 
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100% PURE BEESWAX, the Genuine Bee 
Approved Comb Foundation. Rib-wired with 
hooks- Plain Medium Brood-Thin Super. 
Wooden Bee Supplies. Ask about our ware- 
house nearest you. These supplies are man- 
ufactured by us. Buy direct of factory. HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


BEE SUPPLIES-—AIll types. Write for prices, 
or contact H. L. MUNDELL, 639 28th Street, 
North, LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


FREE Pair Summer Cool Bee Gloves with 
each purchase of HUBBARD’S Master Electric 
Uncapping Knife at $13.75 Postpaid anywhere 
in the U.S.A. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 








"ASK FOR July and August Factory Ware- 
house Discount Sheet “OVERSTOCKED”. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


SALE OF NEW dove-tail equipment. Our 
“Bee Modern” aluminum roof telesope cover, 
Regular price, $2.20; Sale, $1.65; 65g supers, 
Regular price, $1.40; Sale, 95¢. All equipment 
low prices, clear pine, not seconds. C. L. 
McCLAIN, R. 3, PINCONNING, MICH. 











USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1400 colonies of bee equipment. 
All standard, 10-frame, full depth. About four 
to five stories high. Write for complete de- 
tails. Box 69, GLEANINGS, MEDINA, OHIO. 


14 KILLION comb honey supers, 4 frame 
Woodman, power driven extractor, two Root 
uncapping baskets. All in good condition. 
H. H. RICKLY, R. R. 2, BLUFFTON, OHIO. 


350 HIVES BEES, plenty supers, nearly all 
10 frame size, standard depth, good locations 
on yearly rental, near Santa Paula, California. 
Or will trade up or down for hives in Sas- 
katchewan. Box 601, RESEDA, CALIFORNIA. 

















HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, 


simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














2 





“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 


a 








=~ 
| 
| 
| 








J. E. WING & SONS 


49 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 





Knights Landing, Calif. 











FOR SALE — Miscellaneous Used 

1- 1000 pound Clark Lift Truck 

1- 4000 pound Clark Lift Truck 

1- 50-Frame Woodman 

1 - 30-Frame Woodman 

1- 24-Frame Radial 

1-4-Frame Reversible 
Ask for list of used Honey Tanks and other 
Extractors. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 

FOR SALE — 310 hives of bees, three or 
four deep or shallow supers, in good condi- 
tion. Located in Fostoria and Kent, Ohio. 
WILLIAM BUBNOW, 6569, North Reeves Ave- 
nue, KENT, OHIO. Telephone ORchard 3-9405. 














FOR SALE 


house with other buildings. 232 colonies bees, 
equipment. CARL HAAG, ALTON, IOWA. 


DAY-GLOW Honey Signs, 55¢. Once-used 
honey cans, 30 to 35¢. FRED RUSSELL, 
CHELMSFORD, MASS. 





FOR SALE — Three bedroom home, bees, |o- 
cations, complete honey packing business on 
State highway near Orlando, Florida. Write 
PHIL PACKARD, OVIEDO, FLORIDA. 
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CONNEAUT 


BEST SIXTY for the SIXTIES 


PREFERRED 
By More Beekeepers 


Handled 
By Most Jobbers 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 














5520 Northwest Highway 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


W. F. STRAUB &CO. 


Chicago 30, Ill. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WE USE ALL POSSIBLE CARE in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease occurs among bees 
sid or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
that prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 





~CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN BEES for 1961. 
Booking queens, each $1.25, clipped and 
marked. 2 pound package with queen, $4.00. 
3 pound package with queen, $5.00. LEWIS 
& TILLERY BEE CO., R. 3, Box 261, Phone 
DU 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 ea. Extra good 
producers and gentle to handle. C. D. WAR- 
DELL & CO., Box 6226, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN QUEENS, P 00 
each. LUTHER PICKETT, EFLAND, N. C. 


PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
10 up, 90¢. SHIRL BAKER, MECOSTA, MICH. 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEEN BEES—Summer 
Prices—each $1.00, 5 or more, 90¢ each, 25 
or more, 85¢ each. A. G. WOODMAN CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. or LENA, S. C. 


GOOD ITALIAN bees and queens. Good 
honey getters and very gentle. Dadant’s Star- 
line and our regular stock. 2-lb. package and 
queen, $4.00 each, 3-lb. package and queen, 
$5.00. Queens, 1 to 25, $1.00, 25 to 100, 90¢, 
for Dadants’ Starlines, add 30¢ per queen or 
package. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Royal 
Jelly, $10.00 per ounce. Phone FR6-3152 
Saxapahaw, ALAMANCE BEE CO., Geo. E. 
Curtis & Sons, GRAHAM, N. C. 


FOR SALE-—100 colonies of bees wintered 
in two story 10-frame hives. No A.F.B. 
B. B. COGGSHALL, GROTON, m.. ¥. pia 


“1,000 COLONIES, 10-frame, 3 or 4 “stories, 
2,000 8-frame, 2 or 3 stories. Also for LEASE, 
3,000 colonies, either 8 or 10 frame. Bees 
and equipment, excellent condition. JIM’S 
VALLEY APIARIES, P.O. Box 544, rcieeeitanes 
WASHINGTON. 


DOUBLE GRAFTED Jumbo Italian — Queens, 
$1.20 each, $12.00 per dozen. SHEPPARD 
APIARIES, ABERDEEN, N. C. 




















SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. PELLET GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 








GROW HONEY PLANTS from our unusual 
seeds. 3 packets different seeds, $1.00. 
“Weeping Boerboon"’, named because the 
flowers are so well supplied with nectar that 
the tree weeps, while a small shower of nec- 
tar is caused by shaking a flowering branch. 
Packet, $2.00. Two packets, $3.00. Request 
price list. JACK’S NURSERIES, De Deur. 
Transvaal. (Bgl) SOUTH AFRICA. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or 
hive without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
property, honey, and bees with my method. 
Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. GEORGE HAWKINS, Rt. 1, LAWSON, MO. 
RENDERING every day | in our all new plant. 
All honey saved from cappings. Rendering 
Slumgum and old combs. Write for free ship- 
Ping tags and rates. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


JULY, 1961 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS — Square 
pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint, 25¢. _ Box 
7031 CF MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES from any negative 
or print. Personalize your letters, greetings 
with “‘Photostamps”’. Excellent gift, souvenir. 
100 for $2.00. KORMOCZY, 3116 Dose, SEAT- 
TLE 44, WASH. 


WANTED 


‘LARGE BEE | SUPPLY ~ Manufacturer _ and 
Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers and 
Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and Honey 
Prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 


WANTED — 20 or 30 frame extractor in good 
condition —send price and detai's in first 
letter to CAROLINE HONEY FARM, GOLDS- 
BORO, MD. 


ROYAL JELLY 


~ SUPER STRENGTH 100 1 mg. Royal | Jelly 
capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. FRAIRIE 
VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DE- 
TROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 




















MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official 
organ of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion.) Scottish in character, international in 
appeal. Annual subscription $2 post free. 
Sample copy from ROBERT N. H. SKILLING, 
F.S.C.T., 87 King § St., KILMARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


“INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 
facts concerning the honeybees of _ India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNATIONAL 
M.O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 cents. Can be 
had from The Managing Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India. 


PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goais. 
Learn how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; 
sample and information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT 
JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about sheep and sheep ranching meth- 
ods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches 
more sheepmen with more information on 
range sheep than any other magazine pub- 
lished. Subscription, $3.00. Box 189, SAN 
ANGELO, TEXAS. 











BEE WORLD, the international journal cf 
the Bee Research Association published 
monthly, contains the latest research reports 
on bees and beekeeping, and also Apicul- 
tural Abstracts. Bee World is $9.00 a year 
to non-members. but the B.R.A. membership 
subscription of $7.00 includes Bee World. 
B.R.A. members in America are served by 
the B.R.A. American Committee, and have 
their own Branch Library at O.A.C. Details 
free (or with specimen Bee World and new 
B.R.A. Handbook, 50 cents) from Apiculture 
Department, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


ARCHIV FUR BIENENKUNDE, international 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping eco- 
nomics. Founded in the fall of 1918. Oldest 
scientific bee journal in the world. Praised 
again and again for its decades of indepen- 
dent leadership through many endorsements 
and advice as a valuable source also for the 
practice. Yearly DM 5.50. Any aspiring bee- 
keeping friend will receive a sample copy. 
BIENE-VERLAG, GIEBELBACHSTR, 19, LINDAU 
(B) GERMANY. 
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No packages please. : Order 1 or 1,000. care of yc 
: S. C. SQUIRES : MITCHELL’S APIARIES true becat 
: P.O. Box 566 Chapel Hill, N.C. Sentiie Bo cially. 
Pic EDEN Testing 
3 : ee satisf . y 
> HOLLOPETER’S : f 7 VI to the cl: 
=: Hardy Northern Italian Queens : a new ol 
5 $1.25 each = Q U E E N S cheng 
Bo goes of secczeotel qusen-treed- | ITALIAN lenging 
: WHITE PINE BEE FARMS : || NORTHERN TESTED STOCK 
= ROCKTON, PA. = || A Dependable Source of 
“oacnnnscnnncccnncccnnsccncccscensccccnssccccsccncscccescecessccecccccscsessw™ Good Early Queens 
a | 
( ITALIAN | June 1 to October 1 || A TALK 
| ouihee Bees | 75¢ each, any number |] (Continued 
an | We shi 
| nol | | e ship only the best. ie the 
| JOHN S. SHACKELFORD | | A. J. BOETTGER }} 4 new qu 
| Phone: Wheeled "Coit tenons 3-2392 J Route 1, Box 1070 Naples, Fla. | 80 back 1 
aes , = i Se ee As ar 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BOOKKEEPING IN BEEKEEPING 


(Continued from page 427) 


Column number 18 relating to De- 
preciation is exceedingly important in 
its relation to income tax considera- 
tions. Regardless of the depreciation 
period you have elected on your in- 
come tax return, it is necessary that 
you know when you have depreciated 
out each item of your capital invest- 
ment. Thus it becomes more than nec- 
essary in column 16 to keep an accu- 
rate yearly record of the cost of all 
capital equipment because proper de- 
preciation amounts can save you much 
on your income tax return. 

We have not tried to present a com- 
plicated system of bookkeeping. but to 
present one that will be satisfying to 
the beekeeper who is willing to make 
the effort of keeping good books and 
who desires to know his financial posi- 
tion at a given time. It is necessary for 
each beekeeper to have some kind of 
an accounting system or beekeeping 
from a profit standpoint becomes a 
very uncertain thing. We are sure that 
each beekeeper will have modifications 
or improvements to make on the pre- 
ceding suggestions made. We are cer- 
tain that for the 17 years that we have 
kept such a set of books the effort has 
not been too great and we-have had 
the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
succeeded financially in beekeeping. 

It has been said that if you take good 
care of the bees they will take good 
care of you. This is more than literally 
true because we have found it so finan- 
cially. 

Testing and education have been very 
satisfying professions, but to go back 
to the classroom on September 1 with 
a new outlook we would recommend 
beekeeping to teachers who wish chal- 
lenging summers. 





A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 432) 


on the old stand have eggs they will rear 
a new queen. Most of the old bees may 
go back to the old location. 


As a rule both divisions build up in 
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good shape for winter and in some in- 
stances one of the divisions will store 
some surplus honey. This is the sim- 
plest way I know of to make increase. 
Obviously we select good producing 
colonies for making increase. 





NEWS AND EVENTS 
(Continued from page 435) 


whether you belong to the association 
or not, to help us try to know more 
about keeping bees and at the same 
time enjoy those cool mountain breezes 
for a short two day vacation. 

There will be plenty of room in dor- 
mitories that are practically empty of 
students at this time of year and we eat 
at the College cafeteria, all at very rea- 
sonable rates, so come and bring the 
family.—S. C. Squires, Sec.-Treas. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Durham, N. H. 

July 8, 1961 

The next meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Beekeepers’ Association will be 
July 8 in Room 4 at Putnam Hall on 
the campus of New Hampshire Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. H. 

Guest speaker will be Dr. Frank R. 
Shaw, co-editor of the recent book 
“Beekeeping” and Professor of Amherst 
College, Mass. 

Dues of $2.00 per family unit, pay- 
able at all meetings or by mail, and 
gratefully accepted. Everyone is wel- 
come to attend.—Barbara Prior, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


IOWA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Perry, lowa 
July 8, 1961 

The lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual summer meeting on 
July 8th, in Perry, lowa with Mr. John 
Jessup as host. This will be a pot-luck 
luncheon so bring a covered dish and 
your own table service. Drinks will be 
furnished. 

An interesting program is being plan- 
ned and will be announced more in de- 
tail in the July issue of the lowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association newsletter. Every- 
one is urged to attend.—Thomas Doon- 
an, President. 
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WHAT ABOUT PHENOL? 
(Continued from page 397) 


If this is a possible cause of contam- 
ination, how can it be avoided? One 
possible method is to liquefy the phenol 
with glycerin. Since phenol and glycerin 
are both alcohols, they are compatible 
and make a good solution. Unlike wa- 
ter, glycerin does not evaporate readily 
but will keep the phenol on the cloth 
in solution practically indefinitely, and 
prevent it from forming crystals. This 
theory of mine has not been tested out 
as yet and should be tried on a prac- 
tical scale to see if it can avoid all 
contamination. 

Another possible method is to divide 
the cover in two halves, or to have two 
covers. The first cover on the super 
has simply a clean cloth over it and on 
top of this is placed the regular phenol 
cover. The clean cloth cover below the 
phenol cover would prevent any phenol 
from falling on the super. There may 
be other methods that should be tried. 

Recently in Gleanings a “new” 
smoke box method of taking off honey 
was described as being be‘ter than the 
phenol cover. This smoke box idea, of 


course, is a very old idea. The disad- 
vantage I have found with its use is 
that it will contaminate the honey and 
give it a smoky taste. It is also posgi- 
ble that too much smoke can cause 
phenol contamination as it is found in 
smoke. 

It is not difficult to find materials 
that will drive bees out of the super 
by their odor, there are, no doubt, 
hundreds and perhaps thousands that 
will do this. The big problem is to find 
one that will cause no taste of con 
tamination in the honey. To test hun- 
dreds or thousands of kinds of materials 
and then to test any possible contami- 
nation of each of these materials on a 
parts per a million basis, is a job far 
beyond that of any beekeeper. We hope 
the Beekeeping Laboratories of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will tackle this 
problem and find a solution in the near 
future. 

In the meantime, every beekeeper 
that uses the phenol cover, should be 
aware that this problem exists and 
do everything in his power to keep hon- 
ey. the pure, natural product that it is. 








Many of our thousands 
of readers wish they knew 
how to buy from you. The 
most inexpensive way to let 
them know is to advertise in 
Gleanings. For over 85 years 
Gleanings has been taking 
the work out of selling. 

Be sure your “selling 
story” is in the next issue. 
Send for an advertiser's rate 
card today. 


Gleaninas in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 








Wrestling With a Problem? 
Try An Ad In GLEANINGS 
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honey ani QUALITY QUEENS & RIGHT NOW SERVICE | 

also possi Consistently high quality which includes character- i 

— istics most desired does not just happen. Breeding 1 

s found in queens and queen rearing techniques must be cor- . 
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1 materials ly passed by. Good stock properly handled will 
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1 is to find Why not join our list of satisfied customers NOW? 
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» test hun- Dadant Starline Magnolia State Italians 

f material 1-24 25-99 100 up 1-24 25-99 100 up 
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24-990 1.00 each ITALIAN QUEENS 
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Italian queens, 75¢ each 
or $65.00 per hundred. 
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~~ All queens shipped Air Mail. * * 
3S WALTER D. LEVERETTE Weaver Apiaries 
APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
| P.O. Box 374 Dallas, Ga. a heer | 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


) Walker-Lee Co. —_ Live Ouk, Calif. 
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Shoot for profit ----Shoot for the STAR 


Order STARLINE queens this season and profit. 
STARLINE: 1-24, $1.20 25-99, $1.15 100-up, $1.05 


ITALIAN: 1-24, -90 25-99, 85 100-up, 75 
Clipping 5¢ each, marking 5¢ each. 


Pat. Off. 


GARON BEE CO. DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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When Think of: 
you _ Merrill Bee Co. 
° 


P. O. Box 115 
Q U EEN S State Line, Miss. 


Our 100% satisfaction has been good 
for 49 years, let us prove it. 


Untested queens ....75¢ each 50 up ....65¢ 
Tested queens, .............. $1.50 any number 
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LEATHER ITALIAN 


Coffee Springs, Alabama, U.S.A. 
Bees 
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As in the past we will be 
shipping PACKAGE BEES as 
of April 1st. Are you listed 
for shipment? Many dates 
are filled to capacity now 
(March 6th). Give us a try 
if you still need bees. We 
are sorry if we could not 
accept your queen order. 
Packages require so many queens that 
we have to limit shipment of individual 
queens until after May 10th. Give us 
your order for queens to be shipped 
after that time. If at all possible we 
will supply you. Refer to last issue of 


QUEENS | 


(SINCE 1928) 
Prompt Shipment 
Prices in U.S.A & Canada 
Via Air Mail 
Clipped & Marked if Desired 


























MOB... 5.5. $Hee | i fanaa 
ND xs «es bee .75 Each | Regular Italian 

SELECT TESTED, 3.00 Each ety a me eS 

Recommended for comb honey 1-24 $1.45 ea. $1.20 ea. 
production. 30 days is required 25-99 1.35 1.10 
for shipment of this stock in 100 up 1.25 1.00 
most Cases. Island Hybrid 

APPROVED BREED- to May 20th after 5/20 

ING STOCK, $5.00 Each 1-24 $1.75 ea. $1.50 ea. 
25-99 1.65 1.40 
O. K. Anderson | 100 up 1.55 1.30 

& Son Rossman Apiaries 

P. O. Box 66 | P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 























THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS” 


Never before have good queens been so important. 





re 





(ADDN. Serving those who demand the best. 

\ ote — Prices — 

‘ & 4 1-9 10-49 50 up 
‘ $1.00 90¢ 80¢ 


Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. 
Clip and mark, 10c extra. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA 
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WHEN OL’ SOL BEAMS 
(Continued from page 421) 


cream; let stand until most of moisture 
js taken up. Add eggs and beat well. 
sift together flour, soda, salt, and sugar. 
Add to bran honey mixture, stirring 
only until combined. Fill greased muf- 
fin pans two-thirds full. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven, 400°F., about 25 min- 
utes. Yield: 12 muffins. 


Cheese Salad Bowl 


One-fourth cup butter, 1 cup toast 
cubes, 2 cup cottage cheese, 3 ounces 
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Blue cheese, 13 cup lemon juice, | tea- 


spoon honey, 2 teaspoons prepared mus- 


tard, 2 teaspoon salt, | teaspoon ore- 
gano, dash of garlic salt, 3 quarts chill- 
ed salad greens, and 8 ounces sliced 
Swiss cheese, cut into narrow strips. 
Melt butter in skillet; add toast cubes 
and toss until well coated. Drain cubes 
on paper toweling. Mix together cot- 
tage cheese and Blue cheese, lemon 
juice, honey and seasonings. Just be- 
fore serving turn chilled salad greens 
into large mixing bowl. Sprinkle toast 
cubes over top. Pour cottage cheese 
dressing over greens and toss lightly 
with forks until mixed. Garnish with 
cheese strips. Serves 8. 





RESEARCH REVIEW 


(Continued from page 413) 
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of the forceps not touch the bottom of 
the egg at its point of attachment. 
The fact that honeybee eggs can be 
transferred without injury is largely of 
experimental interest. It will be valu- 
able in laboratory work, especially 
where persons are interested in bring- 
ing new stock into this country. Under 
special regulations it is possible to im- 
port eggs or larvae of various bees from 
abroad. Authorities are reasonably 
sure that eggs or larvae will not carry 
bee diseases which are not now present 
in this country. The method might also 
be of interest to commercial queen 
breeders who are interested in transfer- 
ring three day old eggs instead of young 
larvae for commercial queen produc- 
tion. 


Taber, Stephen, Ill 
Forceps designed for transferring honey- 


bee eggs. Journal of Economic Entomo!- 
ogy 54:247-9. 1961. 
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HYBRID QUEENS 


are necessary to show the extra 
pounds of honey for beekeeping profit. 
MIDNITE HYBRIDS give you the extra 
good wintering colonies plus the ability 
to store honey in beautiful white capped 
combs. If wintering is your problem 
plan now to incorporate MIDNITE HY- 
BRIDS in your own testing program. 

STARLINE HYBRIDS, the o'dest 
commercially successful hybrid available 
brings you the vigor of a hybrid strain 
in the Italian race. COMPLETELY NEW 
this season, this STARLINE has been 
tested for five seasons bringing you the 
finest strain of bees available. If you 
have not used the NEW STARLINE, re- 
queen out all of your poorer queens and 
try them for your next honey crop. 

ALL HYBRID queens are reared 
under constant, stimulant feeding to in- 
sure large, well-developed queens to 
head populous colonies. Plan on using 
these queens in all your normal work. 





RETURN MAIL shipments’ throughout 
summer and early fall. 

Quantity 1 to 25 26-99 100 up 
STARLINE or 

MIDNITE $1.30 $1.20 $1.00 
Italian 1.00 -90 .80 
Clipped and marked by _ experienced 


handlers for only 15¢ each additional. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
BOX 300 JESUP, GEORGIA 
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The strains pre- 
ferred by lead- 
ing Honey Pro- 
ducers. 
Write us for further descriptive folders 
on the Midnite and Starline hybrids. 
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W. C. GRIFFITH’S APIARIES 
(SUCCESSOR OF LESLIE LITTLE) 


Royal Jelly 
Italian Queens 


TT 


DE S5GiK Seo dae ands $1.40 
ND aio, ikea Sy0d sada ad ahs 1.25 
I os. 5 oe cca ce wme come 1.15 

4811 Abbay Dr. Nashville 11, Tenn. 
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SMITH’S QUEENS 
Do you want good 
QUEENS 
If so, give ours a trial. 
From now to October. 


eis ile ee 80¢ 
aes 5 on os wee 
50 or more, each . .70¢ 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


Calhoun, Alabama 
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ITALIAN... .“GULF BREEZE”... .QUEENS 


The old reliable company offers you good 
queens for any use and in any quantity. 

















in Tested queen 1.50 
All queens postpaid, pkg. F.O.B. 
RAMER, ALA. 


OODeRteeeeeneeeaeneni 


tificate satisfaction 
U.S.A. and Canada. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


ITIL 





Prices: 1-9..95¢ each 10-49..90¢ each 50 up. .80¢ each } 
Mark 5¢ and clip 5¢ each extra. 

\ BESSONET BEE COMPANY _ Donaldsonville, La. 
: IMPROVED é Via Return 

: ueen 3-BANDED 75 Air Mail 

, ITALIANS 25 up, 65¢ 

i Requeen with young vig- 2-ib. pkg. with queen ... .$3.00 

- orous dependable queens. 3-lb. pkg. with queen .... 4.00 

= Safe arrival, health cer- 4-Ib. pkg. with queen .... 5.00 
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BETTER BRFD QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
A. L. Webb, Sr. A. L. Webb, Jr. A. L. Webb, III. 
Yes, we are three generations of beekeepers. We are beekeepers for 
keeps. Our BETTER BRED QUEENS have what it takes to do the 
job. We also have the the personnel to produce them right. 
QUEENS — 70¢ each the remainder of the season. 
CALVERT APIARIES Phone Valley 9-6183 CALVERT, ALA. 
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CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Quality ranks tops in Honey Production 
1-25 26-99 


a ey ES Gb ah eccs cece 6ssnews $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
ee ee OE vic ceadeecececvaation 4.50 4.00 3.75 
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HOWARD WEAVER & SONS PERSONALLY REARED | om a 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS ¥ 

Choice of many: for Honey, Gentleness, Wintering i] riety of we 

IO CEP RERET Yate Say he $1.00 H of the star 

SE sete acu 90 | peng 

Tf PPC ere Tere Te 85 ||| attempt to 

For Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens, add 25¢ to the above prices. |] weight for 
Queens clipped and marked at 10¢ each. State health certificate | random. | 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. ]| or basket 
| HOWARD WEAVER & SONS - - - - - NAVASOTA, TEXAS _ |] fist three 
‘ —- J} three in s 
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NS ontinued from page 396) 

ree days good weather can make a 
30¢ each Pig difference in a honey crop. During 

uly, colony gains of 20 pounds per 

day are common and may be 30 or 
le, _la. ore. 

The larger beekeepers in the Province 
“muunnvwwnbnerate approximately 1200 colonies 
et each. The commercial apiaries range 
- ve in size from 400 to 1200 colonies de- 
lail pending on area and desire of the indi- 
», 65¢ jridual. One person can usually manage 

$3.00 about 400 colonies satisfactorily in this 
oa 4.00 country. Cost of operations is about 
ve 5.00 $10.00 per colony. Beekeepers have 
° 1.50 been receiving a return for their honey 
— of approximately 13 cents a pound in 
F.O.B. recent years. 
ALA. 
seseoseensesoneay EXTERNAL MITES ON 
ANS HONEYBEES IN U. S. 
(Continued from page 403) 
ad tion and the ability of a colony to 
the carry on its normal activities. 
REFERENCES 
— Brugger, A. ; 
LA. - 1936. Zur Kenntnis der “auzzerlichen” 
peanitestonsential Acarapis - milben. Arch. f. Bienenk. 
17:113-142. 
Eckert, J. E. - — 
' 1959. Persona! Communication. 
URE Haman, H. 
1933. Die Milben in gesunden Bienen- 
stocken. Zeit. f. Parasitank. 
6:350-415. 





Morgenthaller, O. ’ ‘ 
1951. Some Problems on Acarine Disease. 
Scottish Beekeeper 1951 (Nov.): 


220-222. 


Morison, G. D. 
1931. An Acarapis Living Externally on 
the Honeybee. Bee World 12:110-11. 











LOADING THE EXTRACTOR 
(Continued from page 407) 


who have not yet found a solution to 
deal with this problem. 

Supers come off the hives in a va- 
riety of weights, and normally hold nine 
of the standard frames, as in my case. 
Therefore, I am only using 27 frames 
in the 30-frame extractor, and I do not 
attempt to select three supers of equal 
weight for each load, but take them at 
random. If all the slots in my extract- 
or basket had imaginary numbers, the 
first three frames of super No. 1 are 








S placed in slots No. 1, 2 and 3, the next 
- “| three in slots 11, 12 and 13, the last 
PULTURE! uty, 1961 
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three go in slots No. 21, 22 and 23. 
Then, the frames of super No. 2 follow 
in slots 4, 5 and 6, and I continue in the 
same manner until all the 27 frames 
have been replaced, and I find that 
this system of loading a batch almost 
guarantees a smooth run. 

If, for any reason, it is desired to 
place the same 9 frames back into the 
same super, it is not difficult to arrange 
the unloading in reversed order. 

Caution is required when second or 
upper brood chambers are extracted, 
in which case special attention must be 
paid to the pollen frames and with some 
practice these can be distributed in a 
similar manner to balance the load. 











HOMAN’S | 


QUALITY BRED 
CAUCASIANS 


All Queens Postpaid Air Mail. 
Health Certificate 
and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


HOLDER HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 
Phone PO 7-3880 
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RICH MOUNTAIN APIARIES 
COSBY, TENNESSEE 

Will this year offer the famous “LITTLE” 

strain of Italian queens. 

Have been wholesaling to Little Apiaries 

for the past several years. 

Gime 8 OO BF nce ccccss $1.20 

25 to 50 

Discount on large orders. Queens mark- 

ed and clipped FREE when requested. 
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NORMAN’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
75¢ Air Mail 

Improved 3-BAND ITALIAN Bees and 

Queens from top honey producing 

hives. Prompt service, full weight, 

safe arrival guaranteed with health 

certificate furnished. 


1-25 26-up 
Untested queens $ .75 §$ .65 
Tested queens .... 1.50 1.30 
2-lb. pkg. w/q ... 3.00 2.90 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q ... 4.00 3.90 
4-lb. pkg. w/q ... 5.00 4.90 


Packages shipped F.O.B. Express 
or via Parcel Post Collect. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 


Route 1 Phone: JO 2-6412 Ramer Ala. 
on J 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 





KELLEY’S 


3-Banded Italian Queens 
KELLEY’S QUEENS by the 
thousand are available now. 
If you are in a rush count on 
us for quick shipment by 
return air mail. 









; Trade Mk. Reg. 
2 7 U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Prepaid Air Mail 
Perri TT reer es Peres. 
ES ee ee eee 
9S Gwup......... seceeeecene oem 


Add 5¢ Each for Clipping or Painting (10¢ for Both) 
and Add 3 Days to Delivery Time. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 




























Keep Gleanings Coming 


By Renewing Your Subscription Now 
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